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^ PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



^ ■ GOALS 'Tf 

The social studies program is that part of the school's general education pro- 
gram which is concerned with the preparation of 'citizens for palrticipation in 
.a democratic soci^ety. It is designed^ to hefp young cftizenS to become rational 
decision-makers. so* that they can reeolve personal problems and influence public 
policy through effective social action • To accomplish this task, the social 
studies draws upon a variety of sources, among which are history and ^ the social 
science disciplines: political science, sociology, anthropo.logy , ^^conomics, ^ 
geography, psychology, and philosophy. ^ ] , » 

The four major goal^'^of social studies education are to: 1 * 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-cr^angiKg rela- 
tionship between human beings and their environment, past, present 
' and future, including: * 
/ 

- Knowledge about sqcial organizations 

- Knowledge about the relationship between humans and social environment 

- Knowledge about the relationship between humans and physical environment 

- Knowledge about how decisions are' made 

II. Develop skills necessary to process information, to communicate, and* * 

to work with others, including: : - ^ \ 

- Problem solving and critical thinking 

- Interpreting maps, globes, ch^rts\ etc, 

- Interpreting time and chronology 

- Improving interpersonal relations 

III. Develop an understanding arid appreciation of beliefs/ values^, and 
behavior patterns, .including: . ^ * - 

♦ 

- Recognizing the origins of beliefs 

* - RecognizpLng the ^relationship between beliefs and behavior 

- Developing and clarifying one's iawn value system in relationship to 
the value system of the society in Whi^zh one l,ives 

- Developing a positive self-identity 

IV. Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awareness, and individual crea^ , 
^ * tivity through active participation in society by: 

- Participating in making decisions at home, in school and in peer' 'groups 

- Participating in setting, planning, and achieving personal goals 

- Participating in setting, planning,, and achieving goals of groups to 
which one belongs , . * j 

Social studies, therefore, has four components: knowledge, -skills, values, and 
social participation. These components are the tools the citizen uses to func- 
tijOn as a rational decision-maker in the social process. ^ j 
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September- 3, 1974 

V. PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS K - 12 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. K>3 ' * . - 

Social studies is required of all students at these levels. It consists of 
an integrated 4>rogf am of learnings beginning with emphasia on understanding 
oneseir 4s an individual in relation to' social experiences gained in various -» 
social Settings.- The student examines and participates in the social groups 
of which the^ student is a part including family, school, ,tfnd comnAinity. *Con- 
tent drawn from geography, political science, sociology, economics and anth- 
ropology provides the opportunity for the student to compare and contrast life- 
styles of .people in other cultures with the student '6 own. Study skills and 
values- identification- are implemented at these levels. , 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. 4>6 ^ : f *^ 



Social studies' is required of all students at these levels/ History is for- 
mally introduced with studies of local and state histo ry gn d--4:he early history * 
of American and Western civilization. The appr<JHiA^^±s-r±Titerdisciplinary with " 
attention also given In case study forin toUc'ulun^^ signJLficant regions of 
the world- Particular emphasis is plai?;^ on^de^lopment oi concepts including * 
citizenship, law, ^ecision making, confIlx1Pr|lands freedom and equality, 

and govem^fent by consent of the governed, (among others. ^ [Emphasis is placed . 
on viewing the individual as a human^being |in bol^ historical and contemporary 
contents. Problem-solving skills and valuesj identificatiofi and clarification 
are implemented at these levels. Instructional guides have\been developed for 
levels 5* and 6**. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. 7-8 ' ' n , M 

Social studies is requi^red of all studentsi|at leyel 7. The prograitf at this \ 
level emphasizes contemporary American h'istory, (1860 - Present), Values of 
American culture' past and present are idei^tlified and related to individual val^ 
ues through value clarifying processes. ^. . * 

Social studies is^an elective at level ^^^^^^ an interdisciplinary program 
which draws from the disciplines of anthi^o^'ology, ^ sociology, economics, history 
and political science. This program emphasizes the skills involved in study- 
ing a society, the student's relationship to an institution in society, the 
student's role as a citizen in soeiety, *and the relationship of the student 
and his/her values to technology an3 the future. Instructional guides Ijav6 
been developed for levels 7*** and 8-**** ^ 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION. 9-12 



Three credits in social studies are required at these levels: wopM geography 
or world history, or world studies (a one-year integration of World^ geography 
and world hiatory)'^ United States and Virginia higtory and United Sta^s and. 
Virginia government or American studies (a two-ye^x* integration of U.S,^ and 
Virginia history and goverraoent). A Variety of patterns* to achieve these cred- 



its is offered. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES K-12 
'* ' * , - ^ Section A . 

September 3, 1974 

» • ■* 

World studies and American studies at these levels build on earlier learn- 
ings with emphasis placed on the interdisciplinary nature of knowledge, 
•utilization of skills to process knowledge, valued clarification and socidl 
application of knowledge, skills and values. 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION, ELECTIVES 

The following one-semester and two-semester elective, courses are offered in 
history and social studies disciplines for enrichment at the secondary level. 
Descriptions and requirements for each are found in Section B. 

4 

Sociology 
" Economics \ 

• Archaeology 
Psychology 

Humanities - Broad Approach 
American Civilization ^ 
- > Advanced Placement /American History 

— / History* of England * 

/ ^ack History 
'African Studies x 
History of Russia / 
Worlci Civilisation 
, oAsi^n ^Studies . , 

Latin American Civilization ' 1 
'Modern ^Histoi&y ,\ . ■ 

^ ^ Ancient and Medieval History ^ ' 

Modern European History 

Advanced Placement Modern European History 
. Current Affairs 
Anthropology (Alternate) 



* , The Making of ^An American , Fairfax County Public Schools, 1969 
** People In a Changing LWorld , Fairfax County Public Schools, 1970. ^ 
*** Guidelines for Seventh Grade, Social Studies, U.S. History iseO-Present , 
Fairfax County Schools, -1971. < 

Inquiry^ Into Mankind, "spciety and the Future , Faii^fax County Public 
Schools, 1972 . ' . . ' . , 



**** 



i 
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SOCIAL STUDIES K-6 
Section B ^ 
September 3,. L974 



Primary 



:K^3) 



The primary social studies block (K-3) deals with j[denti ty of the Individual ; 
People and Families ; People ^and Conimunities ; and (!!fftimunitie^s and Their Resources . 
This ungraded •primary block provides for a' developmental approach in the four, 
ftreas of knowledg^e, skills, values, and social participation. 

Identity of Xhe Individual : = Emphasizes helping the child build a sense of per- 
sonal worth. _ Activities of childretj, in other cultures are^ explored. Students 
are intrdduced to democratic group interaction skills in the school settings. 
Beginning map and globe skills are presented. Simply stated concepts in geogra- 
phy and ecoriomics are developed through play^ activities. <^ 

People and Families : Examines the ways Iby which ^families in dTfferent areas 
of the world meet .their needs for sl/elter, food, and clothing. The students 
also examine the need for rules and laws. Map and globe skills are developed. 



People and Communities : Examines the pupil's own community>etifvironment and 
compares jto communitiei in other cultures. AnalyzesJ:he"'role the community 
plays in the pupil's life in terms of services.Jpejidered.' 



Communities and Their Resources: 



Cojnpafes and contrasts resources and prob- 
es of other cultures. Identifies 'the metro- 



lems of communities with isommu: 

politan *aireas as being cojnpiJsed of urban, suburban, and rural communities 
THE STUDENf Wl 




communities for goods and 



Lop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relationship 
between human beings amd their environment,^ past, present, and future'.' 

Identify self by most of the .following criteria: name, address, 
• telephone number, sex, and bir4hdate 

* - Identify the^ members of own immediate family by name and relationship 

- Identify persons in ^wn school and coiranunity by position and contri- " 
< but ion * 

- Build, a vocabulary of simple geographic .4:erms . 

* - Learn about some of the i^orkers ,in the community 

- Discuss examples. o'f interdependence' of commun?.ti€ 
services ' * ' - . 

- Discuss ways goods are transported and/ exchanged 

* - Identify exampTes of ^change in oneself and, in the world around one 

(e*g»3 personal growtYi, movin^f^seasonal and weather changes, changes 
in fashions,, physical envip&twient , technology, and transportatipn) 

7 Disting^uish between buyers a/d- sellers * - . 

-^JDiscuss how construction afyects the ecology. 

- Identify problems' in ecolog 

* - Recognize that tjie family is a group tAat human beings form 

* Asterisked items indicate primary learning* objectives for the program. Non- 
asterisked objectives provide enrichment' opportunities. 
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- Describe the roles and aetivitiei of own family and compare these " 
with families of other cultures 

- Describe how habitat (climate, physical environment; etc.) affects 
food, clothing^ and shelter that a family uses 

- Give examples of different types of shelter and explain why a fam- 
ily needs shelter 

- Identify materials from which shelters c^ be made 

- Compare shelters own family, uses to those ^families of other culr 
tures use 

- Discuss and describe ways in wl^ich fainilies obtain shelter (buy- 
ing, renting, building) 

- Discuss how families in different cultures obtain food (buy, grow, 
hunt, etc.) ^ " . 

- Describe different -types of material from which clothing is made; 
compare the ways that clothes weife produced in the past with the 
ways clothes are produced *today'in own society 

- Identify the United ^Stktes pf America as the country in which he/ 



Identify symbols that represent one's counti^y (flag. Uncle Sam, etc.) 

Examine many different^ types of communities and form a definition 
of community) 

-State reasons why most families live in connnunities in tlve JJnit^ftd 
States^-ahd other countries * , ^ \ 

Describe things all communities have in common 
State things that mak? one's community unique 

Demonstrate, how a community renders services to its citizens » 
Describe different kinds of work done by people in owq community 
Compare own neighborhood activities with those in another neig^ibor-* 
hood • ' 

Explain how changes in the community have affected the way he/she 
lives ' ' * ^ 

Identify reasons why people move from one community to another ' 
Describe ways in Vhich members of the community choose their lea<Jers , 
By comparing a simple comciunity- wfth a more complex community, iiidi- 
cate how modem transportation: and communicatipn have changed the 
lives of son^ people ' ' * 

Identify groups in the community to which individual^ belong *and ser- 
vites^ these group s-^ provide the community < \ 

Se^ up criteria for classifyifig' communities into urban^ suburban and 
rural and list>ways in which each helpjk the othfr in a metropolitan 
_^area' , 
List the resources available in a metropolitan area in the United 
States and in.^ather countries 

Identify, problems common to^st metropolitan areas and compare and 
contrast wf'th problems ^of non-metropolitan areas 
St^te way %^tn/ which resources are used, to .solvq^ problems «in metro- 
politan and non-metropolitan areas | 

? 
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Identify ways people pay for community services in the United States 
and. compare with th^ ways used in other cultoires 
Explain why some services must be provided by government 
Suggest ways in which the child's community might be improved 
Determine the kinds of work people do in one selected area as cop-' 
trasted with andther selected area » ^ ^ 

Give reasons for differences in typed of work in a selected Wea 
Distinguish different kinds of climate and describe some ways of 
living typical of each , . 1 

Identify reasons why people choose to live in certain communities 
Compare the state of the natural resciurces When parents or grand* ^ 
parents were young with the state of naftiral resources today 
Identify some causfes of air, Water, land and noise, pollution in 
own community and w}iaj; is being done about it ^ . 

- State ways in which people can be considered a resource in a community 

- Describe how a community makes Xaws 

Develop Skills -neceSsary to process information, to communicate, and to 
work* with Others, " ' , . ^ 

\ -'Use, in simple ways, devices for' measuring the passage of time 
(clock, timer, sundial^- calendar) 

- .Ord6r , and recite days of the week - 

- Interpret simplfe pictorial map symbols 
Locate designated places (home, land, water) on model, map or globe 
ai^ qpmpare distances' (longer than, shorter than) 

Cpmpare temperature as warmer or colder ' ' 

I • - • a 

1 , , . , . 

Group and classify represJ^ptations of food, clothing, and shelters 
and give reasons fogr classification ^ 1' 

Recognize. and classify land forms 
Draw simple maps 

In^terplret map symbols ' * ^ 

Arrange events and data in sequence 



* 

4s 



List types of community services and classify them under main headings 
Lockte communit^r facilities on a map of the community 
Draw a simple map showing the relationship of classroom, to school^ 
office and of school to other community facilities, using map sym- 
bols to represent real placet * , » 
Use cardinal directions ^ . ^ 
Describe our nation as composed of states and^locatje the capital city 
of own state and of nation 

- Draw inferences and make generalizations about communities frdm con- 
create data, such As pictures arid artifacts , * ' ^ 

- Distinguish fact from fable; fact from fiction f 

- Change generalizations about community life if new data warrants 

- Use a variety of media such as books, newspiipers , magazines, inter-' 
views, 'and picture® to locate and gather information ^ * ^ 
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- Interpret' special-^purpose maps, charts, and graphs 

- Use scale to determine distances between various cotmnunities 

* - Use map key to identify man-made and physical features 

* - Locate cities, countries, capitals, cont|.nents, oceans^ on maps , 

and globes • , : 

- Identify the equator on maps and globes 

- Differentiate between fact and opinion in a pi|ce of 'data relat- 
ing to community studies ' . ^ ^ 

^ - Locate places by number ^d key system orf a highway map 

- Relate the location of dSfor cities to their physical, settings 

- Trace routes of travel between cities by different means of , trans- 
portation • ' 

* - Use intel^raediate and cardinal directions * 

- State the relationship between the. rotation of tjhe earth and day - 
0 and "tiight, and the relationship between the revolution of thf^^ earth 

around the sun and the .palendar year ^ c , * ^ 

- Compare information about communities 'drawn from two/^r more 
sources to recognize agreement br contradiction 

^ . } ■ 

> V 

III, Develop an understanding and appreciation *of beliefs, values, anp ^ ^ 
behavior patterns. 



* - Identify self as a .unique pers^on with -individual ^deas and-^eel- 

ings . , \ ' ^ V 

- Identify own strengths and short-term goals 

- Work and play at self-selected tasks with a purpose 

- Display sensitivity to needs of others ' - 

* - Compare and contrast actions and attitudes of children in -picture ^ 

storybooks with one's own ' . 

-^Identify characteristics and significant^ contributions of national . 
heroes and heroines representative of/varied ethnic -jand/or cultural 
groups ' 1 ^ / \ ' ^ 

- Give , examples of ways^in which -a family may proHde -love, companion,- 
ship, and instriiction to its members 

- Choose types of food, clothing, and shelter that he/she would like 
and give reasons for choices . ^ , » • 

* Recognize that aj^ough people* in different societies behave in* 
different ways, -all people,' regardless of where^hey live^or to 
what race, .nationality, religion or sex they belong, have many tihing 
ip common. » , ' I 

Describe the characteristics of own community, and make value judg- 
ments about its advantages^ and disadvantages ^' * - 

* - Offer suggestipns for improving the quality of life in own comimiuity 

- Describe ways in which* own daily life might be different if resid- 
ing in 'another community about which inf6rmation would i^e gathered 

- Determine how and why classroom rules »are made; evaluate the J^^les 
and give examples of the ones he/sbe considers the most impoi^tant 

i ' 0 
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- Determine whether He/she would rather live pn a farm, in a suburb, . 
or in a cltx and. give reasons \ . ' * 

- Identify traditions and values transmitted by people in own commun- 
ity and^a selected .community of another culture, ^ 

* Analyze ways in which disputes are settled in ^ two situations -and 
teplain Kow the method of solution is a reflection of values 

Apply knowledge, skills, values,* self^-'awareness and individual creativity 
through active pax^ticipation 'in society. * ^ * . 

" - Participate in formulating arid phanging rules for classroom 

- Abide by classroom ruj.es and' routines 

* - Participate 'with peers^in finding solutions to conflicts and problems 

* - Accil^t responsibility for own needs and some class duties 

' - Share in evaluating, plaijning, choosing, and organizing classroom 
activities • • ' ! 

* - Participate with others in developing rules for the classroom and 

the school * . 

Determine wajrs to help make the school, home, and/or community a 
better place and act^pon this list ' * ' 

- Participate with the teacher "in set#ng, planning and achieving per- 
sonal goals • ' V ' ' • , ' 

- Given a choice of learning activities dealing with the family, make 
a choice and participate In the activity chosen \ , 
Participate with teacher in evaluating own pr^ress 

Participate with teacher an<i other students in mo'^afying classroom 
procedures ' ^ ' 

- Given a variety of learning 'situations dealing with the community, 
make a.chaice of learning activities and participate in the activi- 
ties chosen, one of which' should contribute to the improvement of 
the coimminity 

Parti<:ipate with teacher iib'the evaluation of own progress . 

- Participate in group activities and evaluate the progress of the , 
group " ^ 

* - Participate with others in identifying actions that can be taken 

to improve the community and take at least one action 

- Participate individually and iri.th others in evaluation of group 
rolets and responsibilities 

- Suggest and act on wa^/S" to reduqe air,, water, land, and/or noise 
pollution individually or iri.th others ' 

- Explain how he/she can become a more valuable community resource 

- Givea a variety of learning situations, make a choice of learning 
Activities and participate in the activities chosen 
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Level 4 - Virginia and Regions of the World 



Examines life'i-ri Virgi^iia, past 4nd present, and compates and contrasts life 
in Virginia with life .in several other regions or countries. Emphasis is 
placed on developing conceptual models using data about Virginia,. and test- 
ing these moael.^using data about other regions. 1 

Regions frtudiecj will vary depending on ma'terials being used. Emphasis is 

also placed on the development^ of map and globe skills. ' 

• . * * ' . * 

THE STUDENT WILL: , ' ^ ' ' i^J 



I.*" Develop a knowledge ^base for understanding the ever-changing irelation.- 
ship between human beingsr and their environment , 'past , presen;t, and 
future. / ' . " 

• r \ • ^ ? 

* - Develop a concept of rol^e^ using data about Virginia and other 

cultures * - ' . 

« Describe. the roles in which success was achieved by several 

famous Virginians . , ^ ' - •# 

- Test the concept of role by examining some roles played by people 
in another country^ • * * 

* - List some of the groups that. Virginians and other cultures form 

- List contributions of several groups (racial, ethnic, male, 
female, religious) ±0 Virginia's history ^ \ ' 
List some groups that people form' in another society and coippare 
tfiem with groups people fdrm in Virginia ; 

- *State ways in which people of another society are similar t^ 
people in Virginia * * . t • 

* - Develop a concep^t model of landscape^ using data about Virg:miia 

and^ another country . * 

Describe several features of a local landscape and identify simi- & 

lar features in ^another region of Virginia *and another country 

- Test the concept of landscape by examining geographic features of ' 
other countries ' ' \ \ • 

^ Illustrate how the way people use resduVc^is determined by^ their • 
level of technology . * . ^ 

- Identify changes in the life of Indiansr as- the result of colonists' 
settlements and compare the changes with another culture having an 
immigrant population 

- Identify reasons that cause people to n^ve from one place to another 

- Identify softe changes that have taken place in another region and ^ 
compare the rapidity of change with the rapidity of change in Vir- 
ginia 

* - Develop the concept of decision-making, ^ using examplej^af deci'slon- 

making in Virginia's history and in other countries or problems of 
today \ 

- Give examples of the relatiort^ip between the actions a society^ * 
takes and^its values . * ' 

If Asterisked items indicate pri mary learni ng objectives for the program. Non 
asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. 
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Identify a conflict situation in Virginia's history and its resolu- 
tion and -describe the decision-making method used to resolve it 
Test the concept of decisipn-making by^ examining how decisions are 
made in other societies 

Deyelo]) a concept model of citizenship^ using data about Virginia 
Test the concept o^ citizenship by examining government, laws, and 
citizen roles in other societies 

Determine who exercises decision-making' power in other societies 
Examine the hypothesis that significant political and feeortomic 
events and. developments Erom Virginia's past h^vd affected life 
in Virginia today • - * ^ , 



Develop skills necessary to process information, to communicate, and to 
work with others. t • . 

* - 'Use scale of miles on maps and globes, locate and identify equa- 

tor, tropics. Prime Meridian, cities' 
' - Use latitude ancj longitude , , . 

- Give reasons for day, night, seasons, climate 

- Translate topographic data into relief or contour' maps 

- Consult special-purpose maps for infc^ftoi^tion 

* -Locate and organize information from a variety dfi sources and 

Coraiirunicate the information in an oral or written form 

- Evaluate sources of information g 

^ - Brainstoipn, classify data, participate in groups " . .v^'^, 



Develop an understanding and appreciation of^beliefs, values, arid 
behavior patterns. - , 

\- Draw inference's about how land use reflects a society *s ^values 
- - Compare the values of* Indians and settlers as reflected in their 

attitude towai^d the use of natural resources 
\- Give examples ^f how a society's laws arid decisior\-making pro- 
J^cesses ar^^-^^^fi^cteti by its yalue.s ' ' 

Use a valuing process .to examine one^s own values^ 

- After studying another; society, decide i£ he/she would like to ^ 
> visit or live there and give^ea^ons 

- Explain what seems to be the basic vaiues..,of the people of a 

^ region,* compare \them to own values," and give -examples of simi- 
larities and' differences - 

Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awarenes 
tiyity through active particip^ation in society 

* -'Plan^ strategy for solving a' problem in school or the commun 
Ity through organizations , . * ^ 

- Vote in school elections • ' ' ' 
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- Given a variety' of learfrtng situations, make a" choice of learn- 
ing activities and participate in the activities chosen^ ' 

- Using various methods (inference, checkli^st, contract, log, 
written evaluation^ group discussion) participate' in the eval- 
uation of own performance . ^ *^ 

- Given training in group-process skills, participate^ in g.roup 
activities and evalu^e group roles and responsibilities 



1 Virginia! A TV Social Studies Experience , State Department of Education, 
\ "1973, and "Virginia: ItsN;<and and Resources with Transparency Kit," 

FCPS', 1973 _ .,\ 

2 See "Teaching Concepts," Gene\al Strategy Guidelines , Section C 
3. Ibid. * r\ 

4 ^Ibid. See also "Decision Majcing," General Strategy Guidelines > Section C} 

Virgini a! A TV Social Studies Experience 

5 Tonr . — : ' 

6 See ^'Values atnd Moral Reasoning," General Strategy Guidelines ? Se<;tion C 

' _ \ ■ 
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Objectives 



Level 5 - The Making of an American . * ■ ' • ^ ! ' ^ 

Examines^ development of American society up^ to 1860 using a case study -^app roach 
A major emphasis is' placed on the role 'of law and go^rnment. Case studied on 
Mexico and Peru as examples of Latin American civ>iJLi2ation are included"; other 
western hemisphere countries taay be included* ]' 

'if 

THE S-TUDEOT WILL: " , ^ • 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding' the ever-changing relationship 
between human ^^ngs and their environment, past, present, and future. 

- Using a concept model of rolejl indicate vaj^ious role^ played by 
New- England settlers to provide for their basic needs 

* - Build a concept model of ch^nge^ by enumerating §ome changes that 

occurred in early New England society stressing the rules and con- 
^ tributions of several famous New England leaders ^ 

- Describe the contribution m^e by a selected leader in writing the 
Constitution ' ^ 

- Classify types of people who went west, and using. the concept of 
role, compare the frontier men and women to the early c^oastal . 
settlers - • " ^ 

- Compare thB functions of family, school and church on the frontier 
to their functions in early New England 

- Give some examples of frontier contributions to folklore, art and 
' music ' ' ^ . 

'Compose a set of clear, enforceable laws for a hypothetical or 
real situation 

- Categorize the services rendered by, government into local, state 
or national • * . • 

* - Identify some problems encountered in setting up a national govern- 

ment for the United States • , . * 

- Jdentify local, state and national government: representatives 

- Describe some of the problems Sn establishing justice and laws 
in a frontier sbciety 

- Contrast the. social and political^ structure of Peru and Mexico ' 
with that oL the United States 

- State h'ow physical environment affects the choice of a site for 
« a settlement or city 

* - Describe some ways in which* the pioneers adapted to their environ- 

qjent; generalize about factors involved in successfully adapting to 
-a* new environment ^ .* 

- Describe some effects of geographic factors on economic and sotial 
development of Peru ahd Mexico 

- Compare and contrast city life in Mexico City; Lima, 'Peru; Boston; , 
Chicagb; Los Angeles; and Fairfax County 

- Analyze, the effect of slavery on slaves and on American society' 

^ Asterisked J.tem3 indicate primar^t learning objectives for the program. Non- 
.asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. 
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Identify problems involved in abolishiiig slavery and discuss vari- 
ous viewpoints on the question; , examine current attitudes toward 
race and civil ri-ghts op a selected problem or issue 
Identify some westward routes and describe the role that trans- 
portation and coimirunication played i*n' s^ttl}.ng the West / 
Describe effects p'f other cultures on Mexico and Peru and cite 
some examples of their influence* 

Build a concept m64el of decision-making^ and compare to ways 
decisions were made by leaders in early Americ§n history. 
State ways in which our democratic form of* government allows.^ 
fpr the peaceful resolution of conflicts 
•Build a concept model of conflict^ and apply to a contemporary 
'and/oi; historical problem *• - 



Develop skills necessary to i>roces^ information, to communicate, and to 
woi;k with others. 

- Make simple time lines, determining- the relative length of his- 
tojrical periods ^ 

- Use a cluster of date events to establish, a cause-effect rela- 
tionship among historical events' ' . ' 

^* - Distinguish between statements of fact and statements of opinion 

- Distinguish between primary and" secondary sources. x 

- Determine viewpoint of an Author, speaker, or^cartoon, and 
determine if fac^s supporting an issue contradict each other ^ 

- Relate historical events to ^the geographic setting in which^ they 
took place *. 

- Determine how well facts support generalizations abo^ data 



III. Develop an understanding and' appreciation of beliefs, values, and 
' b^avior pattemsl. 

* - /Identify somel)eliefs and values incorporated in the Mayflower 

Compaqt,. Declaration of Independence, Constitutipn of the United 
. ^ States I ■ ' " 

* - Examine several decision-making situations and state how the 

beliefs of the 'participants affected the decisions > 

- Select historical^or folklore heroes and heroines and state 
characteristics the student admire s^end /or dislikes; state 

• r£rasons . " - . 

- Select a .Ifistorical situation and indicate^ how he/she would have 
acted in th^e situation ' ' . 



IV» Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awareness, and individual* crea- 
tivity through active participation in society. . '\ , 

- Simulate the Constitutional Convention or other similar" group 
o decisipn-making activity. Evaluate the. role of specific groups' 
(men', women, racial, ethnic, religious) . - 
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- Interview people in or outside the school on how they make deci- 
sions, and cbrnpare to a decision-making concept model 

- Make"a decision about a local, state or national issue and com- 
pare this decision with that made by local, state, or national 
authorities * -c * • 

- Identify a school or community problem art^^articipate in a 
group' commitment to effect a solution to the problem 

- Given a. Variety of learning situations', make a choice of learn- 
ing activities and participate in the activities chosen 

- Using various methods (inference, checklist, contracts, logs, 
.written evaluations, group discussi^^ns) , participate in the 
evaluation of performance 



1 See ."Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines ; Section C 

2 Ibid . - ; ■ 

3 Ibid. See also "Decision-Making," General Strategy G uidelljies. Section C 
^' Ibid > - . '■ /. 
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Objectlvefr 
Level $ - People In a Changing World 

Examines tKe development of Western civilization .thrqugh a case study 
approach. Emphasis is placed on the evolution of gQvemment*, law^, and 
rights. Case studies of early people, Greece^ Rome, Middle Ag^s, fi:ee- 
dom in early England and contemporary case studies of Japan, Africa, 
South of the Sahara, and the Soviet /Union are. included . 

THE STUDENT WILL: 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relation 
ship between hximan beings and their environment, past, present > and 
future. 

* Identify prominent* individuals of classical civilization and 
list their contributions to world civilization 

- List causes for the origins of cities - , \ 
^ , * - Build a concept model of social control (means by which sopiety 

exerts cottttrpl over ^ts members)^ .and discuss the concepts of 
social' control and individual freedom- 

* - Describe forms of social control used in Medieval society, 

(church, class structure, etjc.) and compare and contrast with 
means used in American society today 

Explain how the 'Magna Carta, parliamentary government, trial 
by 'jury, and English Bill' of Rights contributed to indivi\iual 
freedom 

Distinguish between political terms such as dictatorships and 
detapcracy 

- - »List^ the influences of geographic factors upon the development 
of Greek atid' Roman civilization 

- Identify major geographic, political, ^ and climatic areas in 
Africa; compare tribal or ethnic boundaries with natural bound- 

. aries and 'draw implications \ 

* -'^Generalize aSout the effect of 'physical environment on the devel- 

opment pf societies and cultures (geographic* ecpnojnic, ideolog- 
ical factors) producing differences both within .regions and ^ 
between regions ' . - ^ 

- Compare how^groups adapt* to their environment or modify it to 
meet their needg and compare these g'feneralizations to Fairfax 

_ ^ County 

* - Explain how humans differ from other forms of life consider- 

ing, their ability to adapt, to use langtTage, ^nd to make and 
* use tools A 
* ^ - Identify cultural universala common to all societies anS test 

this list against several cultures, such as those x>t the Soviet*. 
Union, Japan, and Africa 

^ Asterisked items indicate primary learning objectives for the program. 
N^n-asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. 
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- Build a concept model of sopial change and identify the various 
; types of influences^ that might . cause^ changes in a .socie^ty^ - 

Identify' sever^ influences of^the Greek?' upon Roman culttkre, 
> Identify* aiKl discuss influences of the €reek# and Romans-upon \l 
contefnpdrary^ society in the areas of government, rights, dignity 
of people and aestlietics ' / 

' - Build a concept model of.<5onfllct to examine the' nature of • 
conflict In the Middle Ages^ ' , ' 

- Identify the major forces which have operated to ^change tradi- 
, tional Japanese society apd describe their%ffects on.-individ- 

iSals in each culture ^* *y ' - 

^ r .Give reasc^ns for' -the transition from Middle Ages to Renaissarfce 

- Evaluate the' important, problems which need to. be solved by the* 

. emerging .African nations; the Japanese; the Russians; the Amer- 
icans. PreiK.^t future outcomes of probleins'and their solutions,, 
in each ctiltuf e ' . ' . ' 

- Describe some ways in which modetn people find out how early 
^ people lived - - - ' ' ^ ^ 

*■ • , ' 

Develop, skills necessary to process .information,, to comtotinicate, and^ 
to work wijfh others; • ... ' • 

* - Apply chronological terms of measurement, (year, decade, century, 

B.C^, A.D.) in measuring and comparing length of . historical ' 
periods . " r 

* - Make inferences ajjjput cultures and liffe-styles ifrom artifacts, 

representations of artifacts, .^nd other' types of evidence 
' r JFormulate hypotheses on *the basis of ilmitcid evidence and' 
revise as new e]^idence requires 

- Describe the physical environment of - an area on basis of 'stud^ 
of color, contour and visual relief maps • ' ' ^ 

• - Intrepret land elevation"" froiii the flow of rivers ^ . i 

* • Compare maps > charts, and tables and drfw inferences- from the' 

comparisons < , 

• Distinguish between- fact and legend, and between legend and^rayt'h 

- Demonstrkte an. understanding of symbolism (heraldic designs, 
Russian bear. Uncle Sam, etc.) by relating the symbol to what 
it represents, and by reading and interpreting simple political 
cartoons * • * , 

' - Analyze the tools of a society to determine .its degree o^f com- 

plexity " • . . . . 

-'C9nstruct a simple tim^. line identify'l^ng the major areas in history 

* ' t^-- — ' ' ' ' ' ' » * ] ^ , • 

Develop 'an understanding and appreciation of beliefs, values', and behavior 

pfllttems. \ * ^ • 

ft " \ 

- jCompare^beltefs and values held by hunter-gatherers, farmer^ - ' 
herde^s and urban dwellers, and- evaluate to what extent they ^ 
have-*been influenced by technolpgy. 

* - Explain, what beauty meant to Gr^ks, Romans and people of the 
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. ^ Middle Ages (in terms of aes^tjietics,^ art, architecture, physical 
fitness, efcc*). Describe , own ideas of beauty and'compare with 
others in class ?^ . . ' • 

* - List and compare -'J:he^ things highly valued by Romans, Greeks,' 

people of the 'Middle Ages, contemporary. Japanese, Russian, Afri- 
can and American peoples 

- Siimmariaje how the values 6 f a ''society .determine the educa- 
tion of its people, compaifjlng Greece, Rome, Middle Ages, and 

' ' - • contemporary /tTnited States, ' ' /* - • , 

r - Describe biaS* and *ster|Dty piling of '^cultures and stereotyping of 
^ representatives of thosy cultures ^ 
. ^ - Analyze^ the art and music of 'Africa, Japan and Russia and make 

inferences about the 'people and their beliefs and attitlides 
'toward beaiU:y, natur^, and religion. Compare these to'own 
attitudes / " ' . ^ ■ . 

' ' \ ' ^ . 

IV. Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awareness, and individual crea- 
tivity through active participation in society. 

^ - Build a concept model of interaction and\apply' the model to 

a group project (such ^s the Mars Mu'seum) )^ 
; - Make commitment to participaf ioii iw school government activi- 

ties either through support or active involvement 

- Given a variety^ of .learnings situations, makfeV .Phoice of learn- 
ing activities and participate in the activltd.es "chosen 

- Using various methbds '(infetehciS,^ checklist contract^, logs, 
written- evaluations? gifoup discussions), ,participate in the 
evaluation of own performance . ^ 

- Using criteria jointly agreed upon by '^teacher and student, » , 
copper atively evaluate materi^ls[, methods, and content -during 
*and at the end of unlts^ of^ learning , ^ ' 

^ - After having cooperatively evaluated a unit of learning, plan 
with teacher a strategy for implementing* recoimnended. improve- 
ments , ) ' ^ - ' 

* - Given training in* group-process skills, participate in group 
activities arid ey,aluat6 roles and responsibilities^ 

^ 1 o ' 

\ ' . ' > < " . . ' 
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1 See "Teaching Concepts," General 'Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

2 Ibid / '\ ' • - <f - ' ' ' . V 
6 Ibid . ' ^ ■ 

5 ^"Group Dynamics," General Strategy Guidelines . /Section C 
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Objectives 

Level "1 - U,S, History 1860 - Present <Reguired-l Credit) 

Emphasizes the opportunity tp explore open-ended problems, both past and 
present, involvirfg value deci^i^hs in studying the history of the^ United 
States from the period of th^'^Civil War to the present/ 

TKE-STUDENT^ WILL: 

1/ Develop a knowledge^ base for und.er§tanding the ever-changing relation- 
ship between human beings and theii* environment, past, present^ -and 
future. ♦ ' » 

* ^' ^- • ' " ■ 

* - identify causes 'and effects of t;he Civil War 

- Build a concept model of conflict and test it' against 4ata/from 
the Civil War period^' 

- Identify wh^t he/she believes to be the majbr cause (s) of .the 
Civil War and defend thut position 

* - Examine the status of blacks prior to and during the Civil War 

*and compare and contrast the status and role of blacks prior to^ 
during, and after Reconstruction 
^ - Give examples of legislation of the Civil War period whiirh 
affected societal change > 
r Build a concept model of change; 2 consider such causes of**change 
as war, people*, inventions; and legislation, andr apply to the 
jCivil War period ^ . 5 . 

- State some generalizations about the relationship between con- \^ 
'flict and change 

- Explain why people move and difficulties they encounter 

- Compare and contrast the effect of the individual on the envir- 
onment and^ the environment on the indivi4i^al in the .post Civil 
War westward movement and urbanization I 

* J- Illustrate continentar expansion aid population changes -in the 

19th century . ^ ' ' J 

^ " - Classify groups of people who moved wes^*and identify and ana- 

• * lyze conflicts between opposing groups /(railroads, cattlemen,. 

miners, homesteaders, etc.) r 

- Examine the treatment ©f the Indians, by 'the white majority and 
compare this treatment with ..that of ather minority and ethnic 
grdups in American history (Chinese, blacks. Catholics, etc.) 
State conclusions abopt the impact; of the disappearance of the 
"last; frontier" " / ' ' f 

* - Identify' the effect that several 'technological developments ha 

on America in the 19th and 20th centuries 

- Select an example of a **succfess story'* of the industrial period! 
that typifies the work ethic and djefe^d the selection ^ \ 

- Relate legislation in the industrial period t,o problems* that it^' 
treated,, and generalize about the * government in the late 19th ^ 
century .-^ , . ' . ^ 

* Asterisked ^ items indicate primary learning objectives for' the program. \ 
Non-- asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. ^ ^ 

^15-' . . ^ 
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- Identify societal changes that resulted ftom the struggle- 
between labor and management ^ / 

- State the impact of third-party pplitical movements on . the 
An^rican political^ sysJmn 

- Examine the fundamental changes in American agriculture in 
the 19th and 20th centuries and their impact on society 

-'Examine the effects of industrialization on the positions 
of men, women, and children in American society 

- Identify a i::epresentative number of, immigrant groups, locate 
their countries of origin, list reasons why they came, .iden- 
tify their contributions to ^nerican society 

* - Using the "salad bowl" and "melting pot" theories^ choqse 

/ the one which most accurately describes Americarf spciety and 
justify your choice ' ' ^ ' 

- Identify some causes for urbanization in the late 19th cen- 
tury and early 20th century an<i its impact on Ameri'^ian life. 
State ways in which patterns oj urbanization are different 
today than in fhe ear l^er per^iod 

- ^ild a concept model of poyer and test it against the use 
of power by the United States in the early 20th century^ 

- Make a hypothesis about tKe relationship between pbwer and 
responsibility ' ^ ^ > ^ . ' 

* - Give examples of America' s involvement in.rWorld aiEfalrs from 

1897 to 1945 and draw conc.tiisions about why America got 
involved . ^ 

- Build a concept model of decision-making and apply the model / 
to American foreign affair^s"^ such as the -decisions to enter/ 
World War I and World War. 11^ / „ 

- Identify territor.ies acquired by the United States, detenpine 
how each was acquired, anQ determine the current status i>f 
each ' ^ V' ' 

- Determine how the values held by Americans in the 1920s affected 
the way they lived j ' - - / 

* - Identify the causes and effects of the "Great Depressron" 

- Relate legislation of the ^920s &nd 1930s to broad social and 
political movements an^/take a position on the role j5x goA^ern- 
ment in the life of the individual and dfefend that 'position 

- Examine the impact of the ea^rly 20th century women^^s suffrage 
movement'and relate it to f!ihe women's movement of today 

- Hypothesize about factors that ^have promoted or inhibit;ed tech- 
.nological changes since 1945 

- Examine major social? movements since World War II (civil rights, 
women's rights movement, etc.)- and their impact an American ^ 
society / v_ ^ 

*- State some of the causes for an* effects of the "Cold War" on 
•the United States 

Apply the dec is ion -making rtodel to crises since 1945, and eval- 
uate the decisions in light^of their consequences 

* - Discuss causes and possible solutions to major problems facing 

America in the 1970s (pollution, energy crisis, presidential 
power, inflation, consumer problems, human rights, etc.) 
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^ Analyze the role of international diplomacy in promoting world 
stabilitytt ^i^ conducted by the big powers and the United Nations ' 
. . in such arear as the Iflddle East, Vietnam settlement, etc. 

II. Develop, skills necessary to process information,' to communicate, and to 
work with others. \ 

* - Take notes while listening and'\obs6rving . - 
, * - Idetltify -geographic regions, states, and major cities on a map of 
the United States ' * . ' - • 

0 - Use the Reader's Guide to Periodiaal Literature and a?*variety of 
souytes'to locate and gatha: information ' . * * 

- Distinguish between fact and opinion in a variety of sources * 

• -.Examine materials for consistency, .reasonableness, -and freedom - 
from bias ^ ^ • ^ ^ v^T* 

Recognize propaganda, bias, and stereotyping, rand their purpose \^ 
in a given context , . ^ 

- Develop an- un4€rstanding of events as *part of a chronological 
series " * • ti, ' ' 

^ * - State a hypothesis ^make a ifational guess about a possible solu- 
\ ' tioh to the problem) and test it with available data^ 

Communicate ideas and feelings thiDugh verbal and nonverbal 



' creative expression ' » 

* ^ Participa|:je effectively ^in group activities^ 

— {(espect rights and opinions^ of others . . ^ , 

- Given a contemporary dilemma situation, use a value-clarifying 



process^ ^ , 

/ 

♦ 



III. Develop an understanding and appreciation of beliefs, Values, and^behayior 
'pattern-s. . - , ' ^ - . 

• 

* - List commonly held American values and indicate events in Amer- 

ican t^istory wherein these values came into play 
. - Generalize about people's attitudes towards success in the r^*-""'"""" 

latter half^- ofUie ''19th ceritury /' / V~ - - v ' k 

A - Establish personal criteria for success and compare* to attitudes 

prevalent at the and of the 19th century . ' 

>^ , - Compare and contrast ^cial values of the 19^0s with those of 

the 1970s, and dra\^«'co^clusions as -to why changes have pqcurred 

* - Give examples of differences i^i beliefs and values that ha\^ 
• ..^^-^^ created divisions^ between groups of ^Americans * 

IV. 'Agpl^ knowledge, skills, values, self -awareness,^ and individual crea- 
^ -^^vity €hrough"active participatl^jr in society. » ^ 



Build a concept model of hpw people, institutions,-* nations, etc., 
interact with each other .al^d apply the model to a^classropm group 
project^ o 
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- Identify a historic site in the community ,a^»determ^e 
whether its preservation is justifiably aud if it is', 
'determine what actlbn is being taken to preserve it 

* - 'Given a variety of leaimimg situations, make' a choice of ^ 

ieamitig. activities and participate in the activities 
chosen' * ' t ^ ' , 

* - Using' various methods (inference; checklist, , contracts, logs, 

written evaluations, group discussions), participate- in 
'the evaluation ofi^own performance 
-^ing criteria j9intly agreed upon "by teacher and student, 

^aluate. materials, metho<16, and content of. units of leam- 
^ itig ahd assist ^in making improvements 

* - Given training in ^roup*-process skills, participate in 

group* activities and evaluate roles and responsibilities^ 



V 



1 ''Teaching Concepts," General StrategyrGuidelines , Section C ^ 

2 Ibid ^ • ' . . / 

3 Ibid / ' • , . , i . 

4.. Ibid / See also "Decision-Making/* General Strafegy Guidelines > Sectioii'C^ '^ / 

5 "Group Dynamics," General Strategy ^Guidelines ^ Section C ^ ' ' V * 

6 •'Values atrd Moral Reasoning," General Strategy Guidelines . Section C 
(7 "Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines , See also "Group 

A/ Dynamics," General Strategy Guidelines , Sectibn.C ^ ^ 

8 "Group Dynamics," General ' Strategy Guidelines . Section C ^ 
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*■ * * 

( ' • Olliectlves ' • 

■ • v ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Level 8"- Inquiry Into Mankind, Society, and the Future (Electlve-1 Credit) 

Explores the skills necessary to study a society, the , student ' s, relationship 
, ^' to the economic institution in own society; the^ student' s role as citizen in 
a Society; aftd the relationship of 'the student and^own values to technology 
and the future. ' " ^ " ^ , 

4 

THE STUDENT WILLT , . * rzir^ 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relation- 
ship between humarTbeings and' their environment, past, present, and 

future, ^ ° ' ^ " * * . . 

\ • ' # ^ 

^ - ?.i|ild a concept model' of role and test it against roles of 

people in small societies and in contemporary U.S. society' 
^ - Brainstorm arid hypothesize about the compcnents of culture * \ 

* * - Define ."status" and contrast it to the student's undei(stand- 

ing- of role - , . ' • 

* - X^ompare and contrast two societies' adaptation to their enviroji- 

* * ments . ' , , * 
-•Given a similar situation in a ^mall- society and a complex ' t 

society, project how ea<jh .society would handle /the situation 

- Describe social, political, economic, and cultural' aspects of 
life in a small society ^ 

* . Define key economic terms tod principles and demonstrate their 

application to ^he American economic system 

- Compare the economic structure of a "simple society with the ^i^i 
structure of the contemporary American economic system \ * 

- . y * - Describe aspects of own present role in the economic system * 
ij /(as producer, consumer, etc.) 

- Evaluate, a decisionrmaking process which attempted to solve an - * '* > 
" economic problem^ ' - ' * - 

* - Establish criterion for citizenship and test the criterion 
' against several ex^amples (Upton Sinclair, Frederick Douglass, 

Anne Frank, etc."^)* . 
. _ '* - Identifx^ights guaranteed to ^nerican citizens by the Con'stitu- ' 

ti6n of thr^United States • . . . . ' 

. , . - iiist^ and analyze own roles as- a teitizen in school and aaiqmun^ty 

iMrestigate societal institutions (police^ Qourts, school system, * 
b faftnily, etc.) and their effect^on the student 's' role as a citizen ^ ' 

- Ideij^tify certain groups (women, blacks-, Indians, white ethnic min- ^ 
oritles, etc.) who f^el they have not attained, full citizenship, ^ 
examine legislation which has affected these groups, and suggest 

, areas •'cf further action 

* - Hak^ a hypothesis^ about own relationship to police, examin^ and 
evaluate the role of police in tlje community, and reexamine the 
original hypothesis ' .,e? " ^ . ' 

*^^AiStei:isked items indicate •'primary learning objectives for the program. 
Noq-asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. ' . . ^ 

9^. ^ V . ■ " -19- . . " " • 
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- Define the term future" in own words 

- Project what societal changes will. occur in the future based 
on past' and present history 

- Compare and contrast relationship between tools knd culture in... 
various societies and generalize about the importance of tools 
in a culture *' 

- Demonstrate ho\4 technology affects own life - ^ 

- List obsolete statuses, Statuses created in one ' s-^ lifetime , \knd 
possible future statuses with rcLe expectation of each 

- Ptoduce an original ^rk on the future • * 

- Identify persQnal avenues for .job ""opportunities in the future 
after considering personal latitudes, aptitudes and abilities 



il. >Develop skills necessary to process information, ■ to communicate, and to 
work with others. 

- Identify! the main idea in a piece ^of data; identify central 

issue in a situatioti * * ^ * 

- Stiate observation^ and inferences and distinguish between 
. ^ffe two 

- Recognize" if a problem exists and define it for study 
Make* a hypothesis; collect, organize and interpret data; reex- 
amine the hypothesis; draw a conclusion and demfend it 
Recognize *the need to change conclusions when new information 



warrants 



Identify cause and effect relationships 

- Interpret "pictures, graphs, charts and tables • 

* - Recognize the influence of bias atld stereotyping in human 

relations ^ 
^ - Communicate ideas and feelings through verbal and npnverbal 

creative expression * . ? * 

- Participate in nondirected discussion 

* Respect rights and opinions- of others (human dignity) 



JII. Develop an understanding and appreciation of beliefs, values, 'and behav 
\ ior patterns. * » 

* - Giyen a dilemma situation when rights*" are in opposition, rfesolve 
. value^ conflict and justify the resolution^ 
- Examine the' influence of societal norms and predict human val- 
ues "which society, will change in the future 
* T-^'^Build a concept iflodel on valuing Based on a topic in this pro- 
gram involving a moral dilemi6a4 • 



r ■ 



IV. , Apply knowledge, skills, values, self -awareness, and individual crea- 
tivity through active participation in sofciety. 

^ - IntMView school officials and community members to determine 
ita^ses and roles and the qualificktions , required, for each 
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- Observ^e people in the community, in their work roles, listing, c 
categorizing,*, and making geneijalizations about these roles 

* Given ^ variety of learning situations, make a choice of 
learning activities and /participate in the activities % 
chosen ^ / * - ' ^ 

- tJsing various methods (inference, checklist, contracts, logs,- 
written evaluations, group discussions), participate .in the 
evaluation of own performance ^ 

- Using criteria jointly agreed upon by teacher and self, eval- 
uate mkterials, methods^, and content of units of lemming 
and assist in making improvements 

Given tiraining in group process skills, participate in group 
activities and evaluate roles and responsibilities 



1 "Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

2 "Decision-Making," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

3 "Values and^Moral Reasoning," General Strategy Guidelines , Section jC 

4 '^Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines > See also "Values and 

^k)ral Reasoning General Strategy Guideliities , Section C 

5 "Group Dynamics," General Strategy Guidelines ^sSection C 
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Objectives 

Levels 9-10 - World Studies (Required-1 Credit) , 

The course centers around the study of 'the development of cultures and inter- 
action between them, with emphasis on social, economic, political, philosoph- 
ical, cultural, and religious characteristics. Emphasis is also placed on 
the methodology of the disciplined under study. World Studies may be taken 
either as one of two separate year-long courses 4n world geography or world 
history or as a combined one^year World Studies course. 



THE STUDENT WILL:- - . ^ . < 

I. Develop, acknowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relationship 
• between human beings and their environment, past, present, and future. 

* - Recognize geographic concepts, (location, habitat, etc.) and/or 
.- historical, concepts, (conflict, change, etc.); relate these con- 
cepts to selected content examples^ 

* - Generalize about the development, e:q>ansion, andVor decline of 

selected -cultures in terms of their patterns of development*; 
consider such^^ctors as geographic- features, population^ growth 
and density, and enetgy resources in formulating the generali- - 
zatiorf(s) 

r identify '4:he basic patterns of human development such as nomadic, 
village, or city; dete.rmine" the similarities in and differences- 
between thes^ pactte'ms 

- Identify and describe some group ^'"^hait^^^i^^ beings form *(e\g., . 
ethnic groups, national groups, intemattofk^ groups), indicat-^ 

ing their impact in various cultures and how "their functions 
change \ - , 

^* - Recognize that ^cultural universals <<i.e., shelter^ food, social- 
ization, family organization and law) can take different forms 
in" various cultirre& and -change over time.. 

- Examine^ the concept of role and apply it to the individual's, ^ 
role as perceived in different societies/cultures in selected 

eras^ ^ ^ 

- Epcamine origins-of law in societies and the impact of rules 
and legal ^systems on people's life- styles; indicate how and 

\ _ laws are changed in various cultures 

- Investigate basic beliefs of various religious/moral philoso- 
phies and their impact on cultures; generalize about the common 
Characteristics of thes^ philosophies and their functions 

- Examl^ne the art forms that people have produced and how tkey 
reflect tlfe though'ts and attitudes o^ the people and the era ' 
in which they were produced 



* AsterisWed items indicate primary learning ob-jectives for the program. 
' Non^asterisked objectives provide enrichment opportunities. 

< ' - . / 
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E^Cplain and evaluate how resources are allocated and utilized 
in selected societies, 

- Investigate characteristics of an agricultural society; deter- 
^ mine hov the government /^economy and social structure chang?" 

vitfTHndu strlalization 

- Compare and contrast the impact of governmental decision-making 
on the economics of various soci^eJties^ 

* - Aaalyze and evaluate the origin anS impact of industrialism 

and urbanism on 20th century industrial and emerging nations 

* - Define nationalism; describe and evaluate the influence of 

nationalism on the world order 
. - Examine foreign policy actions taken by a nation; discuss the 
rationale for these actions^/classify them as helpful or harm- 
ful to the societies involved 

- Examine. the concept of cultural interaction; apply th^ concept 
to an example of foreigti interventionism; examine the impact 
of Intervention on the cultures involved; generalize in terms 
of conflict, change, and adjustment 

- Examine approaches used today to preseWe world order; suggest / 
alternative approaches 

- Construct and evaluate vaifious historical theories (great per- 
sonalities, conspiracy, cyclic, etc.) and/or geographic concepts 

.(association, distribution, location, etc.); apply to concrete 
data; determine the extent to which each is useful in describ- a _ 
irig, explaining, and predicting events i 

- Develop a criteria for dividing the history of the world into eras 

* - Based on a study of previous conditions, make predictions about 

the impact of increasingly rapid change on people and on socic 
. in the future \ 

V 

II. Develop skills necessary to process information, to communicate, and to 
work with others.* 

* - Demonstrate the ability 'to use* library/media center facilities 

effectively 

* - Locate, select, and evaluate evidence from primary and second- 

ary sources such as charts* mapsi globes, outlines, illustrations, 
etc., to test a hypothesis^ ' ^ * V 

- Determine the purpose of different, types of maps and globes; 
apply the information provided • ' . 

- Develop the ability, to think critically (e.'g., identify stated 
and unstated assuirfptions in data; recognize the tentative nature 
of conclusions; recognize, evaluate, and summarize different 
points of view) 

* - Identify cause and effect relationships and/or spatial* relation- 

ships - _ ^• 

- Explore the decision-making process-^ 
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Develop the ability to prepare a simple map using the basic ele- 
ments of a map (e.g., title^ legend, scale, orientation, source, 
date) • ' . 

bemanstrate the ability to organize ideas in-, writing 
Demonstrate various listening and discussion skills such as debat- 
ing, participating, in discussions, de.liveriqg prepared talks, etc.^ 
Develop the ability to connmnicate effectively in groups; analyze 
group roles; assume rales. which help maintain the group and which 
help accomplish the tasjc * • , 



Develop an understanding and appreciation of beliefs, values, and behav- 
ior p>a'ttems.- - 

* - Identify the ideas, characteristics, and values of important 
people and/or cultures; evaluate the effect of these ideas on 
,own life 

- Develop criteria for determining the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of various life-styles (e,gv, urban, suburban, rural) 
Identify' criteria for allocating scarce resources; compare to 
criteria b^ing utilized by one or more ^ocieties^ 
Generalize. about the 'role of the individual in past societies; 
'apply the generalizationr to own e:H:pectations^ for a role in / 
the future ^ * ' • - 

Evaluate the influence tfiat groups (social, mass-media, polit- 
ical, ethnic, military, etc.) have-on individual behavior and 
attitudes ; , compare influences of comparable groups in different 
societies * , 



Apply knowledge] skills, values, self -awareness, and individual creativ- 
ity through acti\je participation in society, ' - 

* - Given a Variety of learning situations (home,t'schpol, conmin- > 

ity), make a choice of learning activities; become involved in 
the activity chosen 
- Select a particular aspect of school or community life that he/she 
thinks should be changed; prepare a stra^tegy for effecting this, 
change; implement this strategy; evaluate reasops for success or 
failure ♦ ' 

* - Using various methods' (e.g*v inferences, checklists, contracts,, 

logs,, stc^ent-teacher ccmferences, written evaluations, group 
discussion^, participate in the evaluation qf own performance 
Using criteHa' jointly agreed upon by teacher and self, cooper- 
atively evaluate materials, methods, and instructional content; 
•Veqonroend improvements; devise plans fpr their implementation 
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* *« Given training in group-process skills, participate in. group 
activitie^;- evaluate roles and responsibilities^ 
- Attempt to express self creatively through mapping, graph- 
ing, role playing, taping, charting, preparing a cpllage, 
cartooning, illustrating, etc^ 



1 ."Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

2 Ibid. 

3 "Decision-Making," General Strategy- Guidelines , Section C 

4 "Evaluating Data," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

5 "Decision-Making," General Strategy Guidelines Section C 

6 "Group Dynamics," General Strategy Guidelines Section C 
J "Decision-Making," General Strategy Guidelines Sectioa C 

8 "Group Dynamics," General Stirategy Guidelines SectibitC' ' 
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Section B 
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Objectives 



Levels 11-12 - American Studies (Required-2 Creeps) 

The course examines the political, economic, social, and cultural development 
of the United- States, (including* Virginia* s role)'with duphrfsis on the impact v - 
of historical developments on contemporary society and on the individual. ^Empha- 
sis is also given to the structure and function of the Aioerican constitutional 
system of government and to contemporary issues and problems in American soci- 
ety. The American system of government is compared to and contrasted with sys- 
tems in other societies • The structure of state and local government is examined 
with emphasis on the student's role as a citizen. Critical thinking skills are 
refined. The program may be taught as separate year-long courses or as an inte- 
grated, two-year course, organized into elective units of suitable duration . 

Since coopterafcive planning is a fundamental part of an integrated American Stud- 
Xes program 'the problem of .meeting minimum requirements can effectively be dealt 
with during the planning periods. If, however, the school elects to offer two 
separate year-long courses, it is advisable that teachers from both courses meet 
and ^decide which course will be responsible for which requirements ^and there\>y 
ensure that all minimum requirements are met. 

v^THE STUDENT WILL: r • 

I. J)evelpp a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relationship 
between human beings and their environment, past, present, and future. 

* ^ Afialyze arid evaluate important migration movements in which Ameri- 

cans have been involved (colonial settlement, immigration, slave 
importation, westward expansion, urbai>ization) ; relate causes and ^ 
effects to the American character and society- 

- Examine the concept of conflict'^; test it against specific conflicts 
in American history such as the American Revolution, Civil War, 
World War I-II, etc.^ 

Evaluate the impact of , ^western legal heritage (Roman and English 
law) on major American legal docxmients (Mayflower Compact, Declara- 
tion of Independence, Constitution, Bill pi Rights)^ 
Investigate the extent to which the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution of the United States have an impact on the follow- 
ing concepts: human- dignity, govemfnent by the consent of the 
governed, government of laws ,« • 

* - Evaluate the intact 6f minorities and cultural pluralism (ethnic, 

religious, political! racial* philosoj^hical attitudes) on American 
society; cite events in which the attitudes played a part 

- Construct and. evaluate various theories of history (personalities, ^ 
conspiracy, cyclic, etc.); apply' them to concrete' "examples? deter-^ 

mine the extent to which each is useful in describing, explaining ' 
. ' and predicting event's ' .* 

* Asterisked items indicate primary learning objectives for the program.. / 
' Non- asterisked objectives (provide enrichment opportunitiesf. * 
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- Examine the concept of decision-maklng; apjvly the concept 

to significant decisions made in American history and govem- 
ment; evaluate the decision-making process; contrast the pro-? 
cess with the way 'the student makes decisions^ 

* - Explain and illustrate ideas such as federalism, separation 

of powers, democracy, republic, judicial review, and party ^ 
; system : f - . ^ ^ ^ 

* - Examine tKe concept of nationalism as it applies to U.S, 

j.ntemal affairs (natiopaXism vs. sectionalism, "expansion-^ . 
ism") and^ as it applies to foreign affairs (national|.sm vs. \ 
• internationalism, ""imperialism").^ 

- Trace the development of the formation of the various foreign 
poli^ positions of the^ United Statps 

* - Develop. criteria for ^dividing the history of' the United States 

into majop eras; arrange them in chronological order; support^ , 
^ , th^ir classification into eras with facts ^ 

I * - Identify and evaluate the major periods of Apierican social " • 

, thought; analyze their impact on American character and on 

' ' public opinions .toward poverty, welff^^re, social' mobility, 

f|' racei^^^bmen, etc. \ ' ^ ^ , 

i - Compare and contrast the social mores of various eras in ^^ner- 

v; , ican history ' ^ . . ^ > 

- Compare and contrast major reform movements in American history^ * 
fl and'^the impact of each - \ . 

• i * - Analyze the impact of industrialization and urbanization on* 19th 

• - and 20th century America - J / . ^ 

* - Analyze the "free enterprise system"; identify causes and "effects 

of several eras of recession, depression, and inflation in Amer- 
ican history; identify* and evaluate various group respohses- to 
these economic problems (government, business, labor, -consumer) ; 
discuss ^he irole of each 'group in dealing with current ^econoi^ic 
problems . • . ' 

- Establish criteria for leadership; test the criteria against. the 
performance/ of significant Americans (e.g., Washington,^ Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, Le6, Wilson, King^ Anthony, Dix; Addams, etc.) 

V * - Compare and contrast the^ structure and functions of phe Americifti 

. ^ ' . government with the structure^ arid functions of another goyem- 
ment; compare and contrast* the decfsion-^makitig- process in the 
American government with the decision-making procesfs in another ^ 
government^ 

- List some factors that.wpuld affect selection of a lifetime ' job 
of* profession; investigate ways in which the society exetts< an 
influence on the individual's Job choice; from, the data avail- 
able, identify criteria which our society uses to determine the 
status of jobs^and professions^ 

* - Examine and evaluate the basic roles and functions of state and 
/ ' local governments (e*g., taxation, police power, courts, land 

. Use policies, etc.) . » 

^ - Examine the development of pressure groups; evaluate their, impact 

on American society and. on local, state,* and federal govemnment; 
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\ . ' , ' , ^U.S. and Virginia History ^(2360) 

' ' ^ • lU.S. and. Virginia Gbvernment (2440) 

- ^ ^ . ' I Section B . ' , 

, . - wV=^' ' 3^ptember 3, 1974 

. / I . ^ ' \ ^ . ^ 

deyelop a hypothe8^.ai^,as to why. these 'groups have assumed an impor- 
tant role in pur^ilational consciousness' -today in contrast to the 
• ' , 19tli century \ * * , - ^ 

- Exa^ne the cultural developments of American soci^ety (e.g., art, 
.music, literature, etc.) reflected during periods in American ' 

his^tory , * 

. ■ ■ J :•; • , 

II. Develop skills necessary to proc'ess information, to communicate, and to 
work wit^i other,s. ' ^ • ' . 

Pevel&p the ability to th^nk critically! demonstrate effectively 
oral, written and visifal communication , . 

* -Evaluate and summarize diffeterit points of vjew reflected in 

^ primary aiid^secondary - source materials,.--'^rT^^ ^ ' . 
^ - Use a mode of inquirjrto inveStig^tcT^ issue; include the pro-, 
fcess of stating a hypothesis^itJcaJting tod gathering informa- 
tion, analyzing and syntjiifc^fzing infprmation, revising, the hypoth- 
esis based' on the da^iipf^and stating* and supporting a conclusion^ • T 

* - Develop the abiliJ;y^o x:6mmuntcate effectively in groups^, analyze 

group rales, ajid^ssume roles'. which help maintain the grojjp and , ^ 
which help ^^^<fcom^l^.sti' the task^^ ' . , ^ ' ^ \ 

Identl^^^use and effect relationship')^ ' ' 

* - Distinigu4.sh between theory and its realistic application • 

III. Develop an understjanding and appreciation of beliefs^ values, and behavior 
patterns. - ' • . \ ' • ' ' • 

* Use a valuing process to examine a historical ox: contemporary 
issue^^ * ^ . , ' ^ ' . . ' 

' - Identify commonly field American values; indicate events in Ameri- 
can h}.story wherein* these values came* into play'; rank them in 
^ terms of tlieir importance^ \^ ' > 

' f - Examine crucial decisiotis in American history; hypothesize about 
the values of the ^fecision makers 

Establish a personal criterion for .success; evaluate in terms of * 
own society's criteria for .Success v 

* r Compare and contrast -sociar, ^econofiilc, or political , values of a .\ 

previous period With those of the present; draw conclusions as 
*to why changes have occurred; make preidictibns about the impact 
^ of change oil people 'dnd society in' the future . 

- Identify' examples *6f dlf ferenties in values^ that; have created 
divisions between groups of Ameri-cans ' . - 

* -.^Examlne. American values ^s reflected in such areas as federal,. 

\ state, and local gqvepcimentj examine" and, evaluate ways in which 
the government f^ffects own personal, life 

IV. * Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-itwareness, and individual creativity 
through active participation in socjety., ^ . . ' . 
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Select^^ar^particular aspect of school or community life that 
heAshe thinks should be changed; -prepare a strategy for effect- 
^ing this change; implement this strategy; evaluate reasons 
for success or failure - 

Given a list of American valuers > rank them in terms of personal 
importance; choose' several and cite examples in whi<:h these 
values have been translated ihto action 

Participate in a simulation of a historical or contemporary 
"political evetit; evaluate roles and decisions made 
Given a variety of learning situations (home, school, commun- 
ity), make a choice of learning activities; participate* in the 
activities chosen ^ > 

Using various methods (inferences, checklists-, contracts^, logs, 
^^written evaluations, group discussions), participate in the 
evaluation of the student's performance 

Using criteria jointly agreed upon by teacher and self, coop- 
eratively "evaluate materials, methods, and Instructional con- 
tent; recommend improvements; devise plaiis for their implemen- 
tation ^ . ' • . > 
Given training in group-process skills, participate in .group 
activities; evaluate roles and responsibilities^ . 



1 '/Teaching Concepts," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

2 "becision-Makiijg," General Strategy Guidelines ,* Section G ^ 

3 Ibid .; ; o 

4 "Evaluating Data, "✓ General Sttatefey Guidelines , Section C 
'5 "liiquiry," General Strategy Guidelines^ Section , 

6 "Group Dynamics," General Str^ategy Guideli|ie3 > Section -C 

7c "Values and Mor^l Reasoning," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 

8 "Group Dynamics," General Strategy Guidelines , Section C 
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\ * ; Sociology (2500) 

^ * Section B 

^ . September 3, 1974 

Objectives 

Levels 11-12 - Sociology (Elective-1 or 1/2 Credit) 

Because our identities are 4^ large part a product of the groups to whic^ ^ < 
we belong, this course is designed to give the student a better understand- 
ing o€ those groilps* The student will examine society as the interaction 
.of groups, their function and influence, and .become able to distingu^|i;, 
'"fact" from myfeh-andlnisconcept ion. The' student will also learn to ^^Loy 
data in exploring viable sociological alternatives. 7?^^ 

THE STUDENT WILL: / * / v , ' ' --^ " 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relationship 
. between human beings 'and tlieir environment, past, present, and future. 

Examine the process of socialization from the standpoint of own 
experience . , * ' 

Demonstrafe an understanding of role and role conflict through ^ ^ 
•participation in role playing, socio-cjrama, written or oral 
exercises * ; - - 

Apply sociological methods and t'heir verificatioii to the basic 
institutions in our society (family, govermventy^^.ecpnomy , reli- 
gion, .education) and show how the interrelationship among these 
institutions might change * ^ ^ V 

Differentiate between status and class and between rank and pres-' , ' 
tige in our society, ^ and contrast these 'with other societies 

* - Identify norms and sanctions of our society and identify deviant ' 

behavior « , * 

/ 

II. Develop skills necessary to process information, to coitrniuni^cate, and to 
^ work with ptheys. 

* - Apply sociological methods and theii; verffication to the basic 

iT^titutions in our society (family,* government^ economy, reli- 
gion> education) and show how the int;errelationship among these 
institutions might change - ^ 

* - Compare the behavior pattems^f individuals in dif ferent^tultures, 

and by the use of data develop, some ^generalizations about the » 
basic organization of society , ^ ' , ' 

* - Apply sociological analyses tb social prolilems 

III. Develop an understanding and appreciatign pf beliefs, values, and behavior 
patterns. 

*• - Compare the behavior patterns of individuals in different cultures, 
and by the use of data develop some generalizations abolit the 
basic organization of society "... ^ % 

* All items listed are primary learning objectives for the pi:6gr5m. r- 
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o # * J c 

* - Develop generaj-izations concerning the basic values 5held by the- 

majority of Americans a^^how how changes ip these values affect 
^ social institutlbn^ ' ^ 

* - Identify notms amd 'sanctions of our society ^nd identify deviant 

behavior ..W * ~ ' 

• • 4 * 

IV. Apply knowledge, skills, values, aelf-awatene^s, and individual crea- 
vtivity through active participation in sQcicitj 



'* - Demonstrate an understanc^ng of role ai;idyrole conflict through' 
participation in role playing, socio-rdrama, written or oral 
exercises . 

* - Develop a sociological survey to test: a hypothesis 



> 



/ 



* All items listed arja primary learning objectives for the program. 
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Levels 11-12 - Economics (Elective-1 or 1/2 Credit) < 

This program is designed to ^lelp^ stiidents to develop an understanding of , 
economic principles"^an<|. their^ application to the real world. The course 
jitilizes^ variety of media, both print and noHprint, and community resour- 
"tes, ta^encdurage .the ^development of anal^ical skills 

/ 

THE STUDENT WILL: • 



r 



" >^ 



I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relatl^on- 
ship be^iween human beings and i:heir environment, past, present^ and 
future. / " . ' ^ - 

Identif9^ basic economic concepts (factors of production,, scar- 
' ci,^y, supply and demand, market, command and traditional econ- 
*omies, business cycle) ' ' 

* - Identify and evaluat^ major areas of agreement andndisagreement 
^ between- laboV and mari^gem^nt ahd the impact on the economy 

- Examine^ ^he major forms of btisiness organizations, ^their advan- 
tages and disadvantages (conglomerate, corporation, pai:tner- 
ship, ^ole proprietorship, cooperative cartel, multinational 
corporation^ * . ■ ' . " ^ ' " 

* - Describe the role of publid and private finanfcial jinstitutions , 
^ as they-^ffeqt tjie Aqpansi on a nd contraction of the nation's - ' 

;^ economy through the use mopetary controls and Vther^ techniques 

t : ' * - l^amine the role of government in^establishing, influencing^ and 

/ p ififegulating economic goals by means of fiscal and mOnfe^iary policies 

7 * - Identify and demonstrate ways in which econo^??^evelopm€mts affect 
^ ^the constmier in. general and self / ' ^ . 

* - Identify^and demonstrate ways in -which, consumer groiipfi'attempt to 
affect economic policy . ' / 

* - Compare and^fontrast the underlying principles and value judgments ^ , 
of va^riou^ jeconomic pliilosophies (capitalism, ^^opialism, Marxism 
and others)'- * ' ^ . " * ■ 

^ * - Demonstrate an u^deiistandGing. of international economic interdepend- 
ence^ (e.g., balance of payiifents,, tariff , favored-nation agreements) \ 

II. Develop skills necessary to proces^^ information, ' tcp, communicate, and to 
work wi tlx others* ^ , • ' ^" ^ r . 

-k ^' Generalize about the ad\?antages and disadvantages of the major 
" * forms of busi|iess organizations (conglomerate, corporation, part- 
/ , nership, sofe proprietorship, cooperative cartA, muJ.tinational 
corporation) , , • , 

* - Analyise value judgments made by govenjmfent in" allocation of resources 
\n establishing, influencing and regulating economic goals by me'ans 
of- fiscal and monetary policies . \^ 



* All items listed are primary l^arnin^ objectives' for the program. 
' O . ' , - . .33. 
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* - Identify, classify and evaluate various 'pconomtc developments 

. ^ in ^terms of their effect .on the consumer iii general and -self in 
particular » . > ' - 

* - Identify, classify, and evaluate ways in which consumer groups 

attempt to affect economic policy 

* - Apply basic economic concepts (faqtors of production, 'scarcity, ' 

supply and demand, market , command and trad^tionaj-economies, 
business cycle) to a given economic problem and evaluate the 
applicability „ „ ^ 

III. Develop an understanding and .appreciation of beliefs, "values, and 
behavior patterns. ■ v 

* - Identify and evaluate majot areaS of agreement and disagree- , 

.iiffint between laTjor and management and the impact on the 
economy » 
- * - Examine the role of government in establishing, influencing 

and regulating economic goals by means of fiscal and monetary 
policies; analyze value judgments madlfev government in alio- 



cation /of resources 

* - Demonstrate how a knowledge of econdtfit^an help an individual 

in everyday living ' y 

-IV.. Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awareness, and inHividual crea- 
^ tivity through active participation in society. 

* - Interpret economic data to assist in an' understanding of eco- 

nomic activity (production, distribution, and consumption of ' 
goods and services) ^ » 
- * - Through a simulation, experience the impact of the decisions 

of producer, consymer, government, and other forces on economic 
• action 

* - Identify and demonstrate ways in which economic developments 
^ affect the consumer^ in general and self' 



Demonstrate how a knowledge of economics can help an individual 
in everyday living * ^ 



* All items listed <are primary learning objectives for^he program. 
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Levels 



Objectives / 
Historical Archaeology (Elective-1 or 1/2 Credit) 



'Our .identity as a so^ci^ty is pattially based on our accumulated cultural heri 
tage. Historical archaeology adds a tactile dimension to this concept, 4)reyi 
ously experienced on[l.y .visually or verba^^ly. » At the same time, the course 
aids the Student iinr acquiring a method of gathering, analy^^ing^ and interpret 
ing^ historical 4ata,' both artifactual and documentary., "^^V 

THE STUDENT WILL: ^ ' . / " 

/ 

I. Dfevelop a knowledge base fbv understanding the ever/changing relationship 
between human beings and their environment, past, jfresent, and future. 

' ' * '^<*'^* 

* - Explain and illustrate the following archaeological concepjtfs: * ^ 
stratigraphy, function, "context, structure, time/space, and ^ 
behavior ^ ' 

Recognize and identify major "artlfacjtual types a^socf^^d with 
*a given site *^ ' \ U 

Demonstrate an understanding of architectural, design as a response!" 
to cultural and physical environment » > " / 

Demonstrate ai^* understanding of t;he developmfent of archaeology/ 
as a discipline^ and its relationship to othe^ branchesi of the 
social sciences _ , 

Identify and evaluate available documentation, and establish its 
relationship to a given site^ \ ^\^^ 
Develop a basic knowledge of groups and abtivities related to ^) 



★ - 



the field of historical preseirvation 



S 



H. Develop skills necessary to process information,, to communicate, and to 
^work with others. _ t 



★ 



Classify and, order ajrtifactual data * . ■ - 

Impose ordei?,\both- horizontal and vertical^ on ah archaep logical- . / 
site \ • ' ' 1 W : . 

Record and pfes^fve the information and artifacts Retrieved from' 
a given site \^ ' \ \ - . 

Develop a mastery df^ the techniques and tools of scientific" exca- 
vation ' \ ^ . 
Use a mode of f nquiry investigate a given site,i.to include the 
process of stating a hypothesis, locating and gathering information,' 
analyzing and syntheslzing^^information, revising tlie hypothesis 
based oti'the data, stating ^d supporting a conclusion 
Work effectively in a group tl^ accomplish a given fta$k/:6n^an' 
archaeological site \ / / ' . ■ 



* As^terisked litems indicate primary leamlgig objectives for the program* 
Non-asterisked objectives provide enrich^^t opportunities. / 



\ 
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III. .Develop an understanding and appreciation of beliefs, values, and 
behavior* patterns. 

- Interpret architectural design as a response to cultural and 
physical en\rironmeiit ^ ' 

* - Ifypothesize about Jiujaan behavior patterns on *the basis of \ 
^ archaeological evidence 

\ ... '•/ 

IV. \ Apply knowledge, skills, values, self-awareness,, and individual crea- 
\tivity through active participatjhon in society. V 

\ * » ^ ■ 

*\- Apply learned skills by participatitig in an archaeological 

project (or a simulation of one> ^ 
Evaluate materials, methods,^and instructioml content, and 
recommend improvements 
7 Participate in or support an organization or movement inter- 
ested in historical preservation 

- Compare and contrast life- sty l,es revealed by archaeological 
invejBtigation to co'ntenporary li^^-styles, and draw conclusions 
as to why changes have occurred 



r 
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Objectives 

Levels 11-12 - Psychology (Elective-1 or 111 Credit) 

This"*course offers an introduction to psychology as a behavioral science. 
Jt examines patterns and variations of human behavior and the process of 
individual human development. (Course participants wi^ll not engage in 
individual or group therapy involvit^ encounter/sensitivity activities or 
xp. psychotherapy and psychotherapy techniques.) 

THE STUDENT WILL: * , 

I. Develop a knowledge base for understanding the ever-changing relation- 
ship between human beings and their environment, past, present, and 
future. 

* - Recognize psychology as a behavioral science 

^ r Distinguish ansDng the variou^ major 'schools of psychology and 
their associated methods of investigating. hufiaan behavior 

* Examine and relate the emotional, intellectual, and physical 
* ^ factors which influence the development of the individual 

human being . 

* - Recognise and evaluate representative theories , of learning 

and motivation such as those of Piaget, Skinner, and Gestalt, 
. and' theories of personality such" as those of Allport, Adler, 
* Fromm, Maslov 



II. Develop skills necessary to process information, to communicate, ' and to 
work with others. * / ' 

' ' • ' • 1 

* - Develop the ability to thin'k critically'; demonstrate effectively 

oxal, written and visual consminic^tioti . • < 

* - Evaluate and "'summarize different points of view reflected in- 

* primary and -secondary source materials 

* - Use a mode of inquiry to investigate l^n issue; incKI3^ the pro- 

cess of stating a hypothesis, locating and gathemng informa- 
tion, analyzing and synthesizing infojipation, revising the hypoth- 
)^is based^pn.the data, and.^stating and' supporting a conclusion 
laehtify cause/effect relationships and distinguish between value 
and fkct 



_ III. -Develop ^ understanding, and appreciation beliefs, values, ^and behavior 

' "^^^^ % ^'^'^ patterns. 

. Examine ^nd^^evalifate the principles of human^ communication and 

^"-^ f\ ^ -interaction including interpersonal relationships, adjustment 
^^1^ " and^ mental health 

^.Asterisked items indicate primary learning objectives. for the program. 
' Nbn-aftterisked obje*ctiv;es proyttfe enrichmentl opportunities. 
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* - Examine and relate "the emotional, intellectual, and physical 

factors which influence thc^ developtaent of the individual- 
human being . • ' 

* • Con5>are and contrast ^imal and htrman behavior - • - 

t 

IV^ Apply knowledge, skills, values, self- awareness, and individtial crea- 
tivity through active participation in, society. 
* 

» * * - Apply knowledge, skills, and values to contemporary socio- 
psycho logical problems 

Select a particular aspect of "school or community life that 
he/she thinks -should be changed; prepare a strategy for , 
effecting this change; implement this stra£egy; evaluate 
reasons for success or failure 

* - Using various methods (inferences, checklists, contracts, 

logs, written evaluations, group- discussions) , participate 
in the evaluation of own performance ^* 

* - Using criteria jointly agreed upon by teacher and student, 

cooperatively evaluate materials, Mthods, and instructional 
content; recommend improvements; devise plans for their 
implementation * * . 

* - Given training in group-process skills," participate* in group 

activities; evaluate roles and responsibilities 



Object;ives for additional electiaes are in the process of being developed. 
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I> GENERAL STRATEGY GUIDELINES K-12 

TEACHING CONCEPTS 

A concept is a mental' image of something that is triggered by tlie^wdrd/ that 
represents that concept. Some concepts* are very simple and, concrete (dog, 
boat,** man). 'Others are very complex and abstract (institution, xole> modi- 
fied market economy, mores). Within the scope of social studiesi education, 
there are many important coaceptzs^ They., are important ideas abo^ut which 
man can generalize. The generalizations that *one makes about a concept are 
biased on the study of content that is illustrative of the concept.' This pro- 
•cess can be graphically illustrated: * ' ' - 

Facts' > Concepts ^ Generalizations ' • 

If a teacher wished to have students make some statements about the concept 
"conflict*iJ.n general (the generalization), he xir ^ she would have the stu-; 
dent investigate several examples of conflict, so that there would be a 
basis for/the generalization. For example, one might- study several other- 
wise seemingly unrelated events; the American Civil VTar, the' Cuban Missile 
Crisis, trie Boxer Rebellion, and United States involvement in Vietnam. What 
relates ttrc^se events is the concept: conflict. All four events (content) 
are examples of societal conflict. The student's goalAWill be not ^only to 
understand the facts and interpretations of the events xhemselves, but also 
to use his or her understanding about these events/ as examples. of societal 
conflict. Examples of such generalizations may be "conflicts ih society 
result from social change," or "societal conflicts groWoiit of unstable con- 
ditions." These generalizations then become statements* to be tested. by thfe 
study^of other examples , of conflict. * ' 

STRATEGIES FOR' CONCEPT TEACHING \ . ^ . 

r ■ ■ ' ^ . ■ 

HoT> does qjpe teach a concept? j Obviously, one never learns all ther^ is to 
learn' about *any concept. However, teachers can- use .strategies to help stu- 
dents' build models of their ideas., ^ , ? " , 

1 . Teaching Concept s^ Lev&lg K-3 ^ " ' 

Concepts begin with involving children with concrete iqaterials and first- 
hand experiences. Once this initial step has be^ii^astered, the teacher \ 
has the 'child work, at. the semiTabstract' Ifevel (pictures, *etc.). The 
final state is abstract thinking \^ich involved thinking and talking. 

. By observing children J.n the "Block Center" the teacher will be able to 
identify the stage of development at which the- child i*s functioning. 

a. Using tfee Block Center, for Developing a Concept (Example: Landscape) 

After their first .exploratory sessions of handling and stacking blocks, 



young children quite naturklly begin to copy t^ie landscape around, them 
They btdfd roads ^ ' airports, houses, and zoos. They represent' land fqrms 
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and water if\^the teacljer is on hand to help find materials; The 
teacher's role is to observe and assess the level o£ the children's 
thinking and to offer A new piece of material or a stimuiating re- 
mark or question in order to facilitatetfuafiher learning of the 
concept- of land$cape, . , ' ' 

As. happens so often in teachj^ng, additionaj^' learnings are ^likely 
to, take place. For example: * ' ' 

•<. _ , • 

- The children assimilate aj^feeling" for relative location and 
symbolic representations' which is basic to map skills, 

- .They have many opportunities to learn ai^ practice cooperative - 

^ social skilfs^' -"* • . ' I ' 

- A specialized vocabulary^ for social studies concepts evolves 

, from tlifeir talking with ekch other and -with the teacher (crowded/ 
, empty, urban/rural, high/low, waterVland, industrial/residential, 
town/eouartry)., f ^ • ^ * ^ 

bv Brg^instorming ' ' 

- ' . \ ^ jf 

Teaching primary concept's "by^ brainstorming ^example;' hiiman\needs) 

Braiti^tojming is a process of gathering a great dear of information 
about somethings The ^teacher could begin using "this technique ^ftet ^ 
cftildren are 'past- the concrete ^s^iage of development, 

1. Teacher tells the students to find as ^many pictures they 
can representing things they feel are .necessary/ ii^.'^or&er .to 
live. (Have the children, work together in small groups of 
five or,six;.5 r , ' . ' - ^ ^ 

2, Chairpersons share their group ^hdings*-with' the total^class. 

3* Teacher guides the^ student So to see siifiilartties in all the pic- 
tures found i ; , , ^ - . ' • \ v 

' With teacheV guidance the chJidrenMiscuss how to\ group items 
into isategori*es and name each category, 

V Samples of ^qategorieS could bef 

F^iod > Shelter / . Natural Resources 



' — maaXr - tents water 

, milk i ^ houses^ j ' air 

fruits * * ^ ^ * 'apai.tjnent s . sun 

2,, -Teaching Concepts, .Levels 4-12 ^ 

4. 'Brainstorming (Exaiaples: Shelter, Conflict) 
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*One method bf building' a conceptual aaoael is through brainstorming 
and classifying student responses. Brainstorming is a process of 
rapidly gathering a' great deal olTin format ion about something. 

1, Tell the students to state as many ^things as they can think 
of when you say a certain word. Say a concept trigger word 
(for example, "shelter**), ' ' 

^1. Write all student responses on^he board, 

A'fek students if they see comtoonalities a^ng the -vords or 
phrases on the board. Guide the students through tlie process 
of classification ^d label the categories found. For example: 



3, 



Brainstorming Model (Elementary) 
Words that come to mind when shelter is mentioned; 




stone 

mortgage 

lease 

home 

house 

condominium 
townhouse J 
duplex 
rambler' 
' camper ^' 
house boat ' 
junk 
cave ' 
villa 
mansion 
castle 
palace * * 
nest 
kennel 
grass 



zoo 
clay 

Clubhouse 
patio 
gazebo 
p^yilli<^ 
carport 
. garage 
shed 
hut 
cabin 
lodge 
family 
storm 
snow 
hogan 
apartment 
skylab 
rocket 
submarine 



Categories ; 

Animal Shelters 

zoo 
den 
\B\x 
bam , 
kennel 
doghouse 
nest 
cave 
* ^ 



Recreation 
tree 

treehouae 
• camper 

clubhouse , 

lodge 

hut 
TaSih 



QOOSl 



Portable Shelters 
van 

trailer 
* * tent . ^ 
teepee * 
pup-tent •'^ 1 
camper 
houseljoat 
Jurtk - ' 
skylab 
rocket ^ 
submarine * 
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Protection from Elements 

rain 
snow 
storm-- 



How You Feel 

protection 

safety 

security 



Ways of Paying 

rent 
buy , 
lease 
mortgage 

Foreign Homes 



\ 



igloo 

villa 

castle 

palace 

hogan' 



Shelter for Things ^ 

carpoi^ 

shed 
g^ar^e 

Outside Parts of Home 



patio 
gazebo 
pavillion^ 
shed 



Homes in Cotnminity 
^ouse 

condominium 
townhouse 
duplex 
ranibler 

mansion ^ 
apartment 

Materials 

grass 
brick 
clay 
stone' 

People^ 

family 



Children genera^^e about the categories, such as: 

Animals and people live in shelters. Shelters sometimes cost money. Shelters 
protect .us. Some ^eT.ters protect us ^nd move. Not all shelters are alike. 
They are mad^ of different materials, ^ 

.These statements become hypotheses to« be tested. Some of the geraralities may 
be incorrect. ^ They should be checked as they^a^^ studied. 

Brainstorming Model (Secondary) 



Words that come to mind when conflict is mentioned: 



■I 
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' ^vwar 

'fight ^ 

anger 

battle 

problem 
" struggle * 
* compromise^ 

Categories ; • . 

* Reasons 

anger • 
^' problem 
struggle 
fear 

differences 
territory 



fear 
fojbce 
win 
* pain 

hostility 
•differences 
-territory 



' Results • 

win 
^ ^p^aiii 
P^hostility 

coi:ig>romlse. 



- war 
fight 
batftle 



r 
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,The result of this, process will be several groups -of descriptors 
of conflicts. 'For example, conflict^ is. caused by anger, fear, 
need for territory, etc. These broad descriptions become a hypo- 
thetical model of the concept. These general statements about 
conflict are subject to revisipn as students study examples of 
donflict, i.e., the level objective (s) which has conflict as its 
(their) organizing concept. 

b. Interview-Graphic MoHel - - 

A second method of building a conceptual model is the .interview- 
'graphic model technique. The ba'sic idea for this technique was 
first developed by Dr. Barry K. Beyer of Carnegie-Mellon University. 



(1) Elementary 

Using the example of the concept "shelter," organize members of the 
cla^s into pairs. Each child interviews his/her pfartner, asking the 
questions below about shelter (each child selects a type of shelter), 
and recording the other's response. 

This form may be used: 



• A. Think of a kind of shelter. - 

B.. Ask your partner the following questions about his/her 
* example, and record the responses in the space provided. 

r » 


. l.» What is the ^^me of your 
shelter? 


-i 

2. What is your shelter * 
'made of? 


3. How did you obtain your ^ 
shelter? . ^ 

' i, 


- 4. Who or what uses your 
shelter? 

f ■ ' 


5. Why is your , she Iter 

needed? ^ ^ 

i 
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After each pair has concluded its interviewing, teacher directs and records 
responses on the board using a chart form. From this data you make a con- 
cept model such as:. , , ^ ^-^ - , 



jprotectionl ^^rmthl 

ym needed! 

^ecurityj . 



\ lFamil-vl lAnyall 




10 OR WHAT 
SES SHELTER 



113 



Apartment] iGondomlnlimj . 



OBTA][liED| 




Lease l |lnherit| 



A 
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(2) Secondary . , ' * 

^ ' Using the example of the concept "conflict, d.ecide vhat you believe ^ 
to be the most significant quest-ions,, to ask about^confl'ict,. (What ' , 
questions must students consider about several conflicts in order to 
understand conflict in general?) For example, the teacher might con-^^^, 
. sidier the following most important: 

-•Who /what are in conflict?- ^ . ^ * 

- What caused the, conflict? " * 

- How was the. conflict- expressed? ' . 

- What were the effects of the .conflict? ♦ * ;^ ^ 

- How was the conflict resolved? If not resolved, *why not?.- 



These questions are depicted on- a graphic mode.l like this: 



tlOW gXPRESSEDl 




Tell erach member o^ the class to think of one specific example of 
conflict (historical or contemporary conflict, either personal or' 
societal). 




Organize members of the class into pairs. 



Have each pair member interview^ th^ othey, asking the* five questions 
listed above, and recording the otner's responses, *. Studepts could 
use a form such as the following: , " 
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A. ' Think of an example of conflicts ^ . * 

B. Ask your partner the following questifen^ about his/her 
example, and recoo^ the responses in the space 'provided, f 


I,-'' .Who/what was in conflict? 

• ^ - ^ ^ C < 


2. What caused the conflict"? 


3. How was the conflict 
• \expres8ed? 


4.' What were the effects of 
the conflict ?'^ 


5. How was the conflict resolved j or why was it not resolved? 

■ ^ 



After each, pair has concluided its interviewing, list all students' 
responses' to each , question op the board. . 

After all the data is llsted,^ organize the' class into five^^groupd 
for the' purpose of classifyi'hg the 4ata. ^ 

' ' ^ . \ ■ * ^ : ^ , 

Assign each group to one of the five »data lists. Explain that^ the « 
purpose of classifying^ is to ^ind" likenesses in data anff thereby 
reduce its amount so it is easier to wor^rwitlu^ Ask Mch group to 
classify ail tha/4ata in their list into'' several catalgores., . 

The result 6f this process should pravi^fle a list .of (a) the kinds of 
things that can be in cpnf lict^ (b) the/ktnds of things^that can 
cau&e conflict,! (c) the' ki'nds of ways conflict can be expressed, (d) 
the kinds of effects conflict cfin have, and (e) the kinds of resQlu- 
tions to Conflict that*, lire possib^te. - ' ^ ^r' 

Expand the graphic model to include these ^categqirLes; The model 
might look something like ^rhe? following; " \ 
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What you have now, is a tentative (hypothetical) conceptual model of 
conflict. This graphic nfodel. can also be translatecj into expository 
form. Students can hy'p9Theslze 'thiat all conflicts ^ave certaicficindjS. 
of causes, effects, etc 

Since the model is bas'ed on the' studeiits' ovn data, it will likely^ be 
inaccurate' to son^ extent. *This is twc^f all-^hypotheses. The stu- 
dents should now apply this modej. of cohflict ' to the topic being stud- 
ied: revolution. Civil War, sociological * conflict, etc. Students 
should test the model against the data gathered on the topic and re- 
vise accordingly. * . ' . • 

3) Other Concepts, Other Questions 

Following are some suggested model-buildipg questions' for ^ve other 
concepts. 

Power-Decision Making / ' . — \ 



\ 



Who/what has power? Who malkes decisions? 
(b) How d^d they/it -get power?. How did they/it get into a 

decision-making role? . 
'(c) Who/what is controlled by the, power? What decisions ' 

are 'made? 

(d.) What' are the effects of the power? Who/wfa'at is 

af-fec;ted by the decision? ^ 7 . 



Change ^ ' * * • ^ 

(a) Who/what changed? 

(b) WhSt caused the change?, 

(c) How wtfs the change expressed? 

(d) What were the effects of the change? 



Interaction , . , . ^ 

(a) , Who/what are. interacting? 

(b) Why*are they interacting? 

(c) How is the interaction expressed? 

(d) What are the*effects of this intetactioti? 



Adjustment ' - > * - . 

(a) What conditions, caused the need f6r .adjustment? 

(b) Who/what is adjusting? . ' , 

(c) How is the adj-ustment expfesse'd? 

(d) What are the effects of the adjustment? 



* <f 
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. Valuing \ . . 

(a) Who/what is doing'the valuing? ^ ^ 

(b) What are the value sources? 

(c) What value (s) is (are)r'involvecf? 

(d) How is the value expressed? 

(e) What are the effects of the' varluing? 

» • 

3. Concept Identification Technique 

A third method of teaching a concept or building a conceptual' model 
in the minds of students is through a concept-identification ^exercise. 
(Peter H. Martorella, Concept Learning in- the Social Studies , Scran- 
ton, International Textbook, 1971.) ^ 

Part 1 — Provide students with three sketches, cartoons, paragraphs, 
etc., all of whfch deal ^specifically with an idea (e/g. con- 
flicts) Do not tell them that the data deals with this idea > 
«' — ' ^ 

The students will read each of the three pieces of data care- 
fully and focus in on the idea (concept) that all three have 
r f' in common^ although the data in each is different. 

Have students !taswer^Jjf following: 

ai GiVe a naae to the i^ea (concept) tha^ you have just 
inferred. • r • 

b. Describe in a^ sentence or two- the general characteris- 
tics for definition) of the concept that you have just 
inferred and named. 




















— ^ — 



Part^ 2: -.r Provide students^ with thjree^ more pieces of data, two of which 
Illustrate concepts different from those in Part 1 and one 
illustrating the same cohcept. 

Have the students ai^swer the following question: 

From Part 2, record the number of the sketch or piece of 
data which illustrates the concept that you inferred in 
Part 1. 2 

Par€ 3 — Create your own sketch (essay, graphics, etc.) illustrating 
the concept that you have just inferred in Parts 1 and 2. 
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Hake your sketch as specific as you can*. Use axiy data you 
wish and do not concerned "if * some of your data is inaccu- 
rate. You are to focus dn illustrating just the concept that 
you have inferred in Parts 1 and 2 . By developing your own 
sketch with different data, you -are deiaonstrating that yo,u 
caa apply the concept. You, should now apply your xinderstand- 
ing of the aoncept to topic (learning objective) being studied 
and tcodify accordingly, ^ 



Cone eptj- Identification Exercise 
R^PXd Sheet 



RECORD. SEEEI 

Part 1: 

1, • Give a name to the concept tjiat you have 'just inferred i 



(Write in box.) 



2, Describe in a sentence or two the general character- 
' istics (or definition) of the toncept that, you have 
just inferred and nained*. 



Part 2: 



From Part 2, record the sketch ntmb^r of thte sketch 
which illustrates the concept that you inferred in 
Part 1, (Write in box,) 



Part. 3: , . ' 

4,^ ON THE BACK OF, THIS SHEET create your own sketch 

illustrating the concept that you have just inferred 
in Parts 1 and 2, 
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bC values- and moral reasoning ^ 



Values are ideas vhich are recognized to be standarjis. of conduct, merit, 
or worth which a person or .a society endorses tad tries to live by and 
maintain. As 'a major component of social studies education, value issues 
cannot be ignored by the c<irriculum. A teacher does not impose his/her 
own personal value system on students^as part of the instructional* pro- 
gram. It is import^t however for students to; 

- Recognize values commonly held by meniers of his/her society 
and other societies. 

- Clarify own values. • ^ 

- Recognize when value conflicts ^exist or have existed in rela- 
tion to social issues. 

- Improve moral reasoning by resolving real or simulated moral 
dilemmas . 
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'1.. Recognizing Values 

a. After studying a period of history or a culture,' students make a 
list of values and rank them in order of importance to the people 
of the era or culture. 

b. Select a film, story, sitixation, or event dealing with, values: 

(1) Describe what the key figure (s) did. - 
- (2) Give reasons key figure (s) had for doing what was done. 

(3) Show what these treasons t6ll about what is important to the 
key figure (s). Infer one possible value the key figure (s) 
might hold. 

(4) Have students t'ell*what this shows about what they believe 
is important. . 

(5) Have students hypothesize about what they might have done 
in a similar situation. ^ ^ ' 

(6) Have students state differences' and similarities in what 
key figtire(s) and students think is important. 

2. Clarifying Values 

Raths and Simon have stated that values are more than attitudes, and 
feelings. 1 They have recorrmended seven criteria for recognizinjg a 
value. According to their, definition, a value is_ something which a 
person: 

a. Chopses freely. . ^ 

b. Chooses from alternatives. * 

c. Chooses after rationally considering the consequences of each^ 
' alternative. 



^uis Raths, Merrill Harmin, attd Sfrlney B-. Simon, Values and Teaching , 
Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1966V j " . . . - 
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d. Cherishes and is satisfied with. . * > . 

e. Affirms publicly. - * ' 

f . Acts on; • . ' . 

g. Establishes as a pattern of behavior by acting on it 
consistently. 

To help students understand what their values are, it is necessary 
to give them opportunities to practice these seven value processes;; 
i.e., to practice choosing values* from alternatives, stating their 
beliefs etc. Siiaon has identified a number of classroom Values clari- 
fication Activities designed to give students practice in one of these 
seven valuing processes.^ 

Value> Conflicts 

Often two or more values- come into conflict. For example, belief 
in freedom of speech and belief in nonviolence could conflict if a 
person's speech ia^elieved clearly to b^^^ incitement to riot with 
violence as a cleai\and present danger. In exploring such a value 
conflict, students might use the follpwing process.^ 

« 

a. Define the value terms involved and their essential character- ^ 
istics (freedom of speech; nonvTolence) . 

b. Identify and state alternatives or options open to key 
figure (s) in situation. 

c. Predict consequences that could happen to key figure (s) ^ 
. depending on course of action he/she (they) follows. Pro- 
vide evidence for prediction. ^ 

d. Evaluate consequences that might result if the policy in 
question is followed. Evaluate consequences in light of 
specified criteria. (Would consequences be desirable? Why?) 

e. Justify the ^criteria. 

f . Identify a similar situation in which student was involved 
and what happenefi.* ^ ^ 

g. State what else could have been don^ in the situation. 

Improving ->k)ral Reasoning 

Lawrence Kohlberg, a psychologist, has developed a theory of moral 
reasoning widely accepted by social studies ^educators. Kohlberg has 
identified six stages of motal reasoning, each representing^ a higher 
reasoning level. Kohlberg has discovered that: 

« . • « 

a. Stages are sequential. j 

b. Stage#-^<^not be skipped^. , . 

c. AyC people progress through the same "sequence of stage^f' 

. "> 

"Sidney B. Simon, Values Clarification: ^A Handbook of Practical StVjat- 
egies for Teachers and Students , New York; Hart, 1972. 

^Jack-Fraenkel^ ^ Helping Students Think and Value , Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Prentice^ll, 1973, pp. 238-243., ^ | 

-14- r- ^ 
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d. Reasoning more than one stage beyond' the child's level is ' 
not understandable to the* child. 

Reasoning at a stage below the child's level will not cause 
the child to regress, 
f. Progression through the stage'^s is not automatic, 

Kohlberg has discovered that children will be helped to progress through 
the stages ly being .presented with Conflicting iaoral dilemmas,' by dis- 
cussing with classmates what the people facing the dilemmas should do; 
and by hearing ^nd discussing reasons with each other.. It Is important / 
to provide .opportunities for children to discuss open-ended conflict 
dilemmas 30 that they can be exposed to reasoning at stages one level 
higher than their own. * - < . « 

• Teachers can create their own cTileimna situation related to classroom or 
personal problems or to content being studied. (Should a child tell 

'his/her parent about the wrongdoing of a brother?^- Should Trum^ drop 
the ^|||d.c .bomb to save the lives of Americiah' soldiers?) Or they m^ 
wish S^se material available from ptiblishe^rs or curriculum projects:^ 



. Six Stages of Moral Reagonin^ - ^ . 

Kohlberg states that ^ person makes .moral ^decisions on the basis o.f : 

Stage 1 - Whether it is. likely to cause punishment or rewardt " 

Stage -2 - Reciprocity; i.e., what is appropriate foXrOthers is * 
appropriate for me. ^ ' ' 

- Stage 3 - What he/she thiijks a '*good" person would do: '"what one 
; believes authority figures want. < 

. Stage 4 - What authoi^ity^ and the social order require. Rules are 
Important : . ' ' ^ 

Stage 5 - Majority wilJL*, the constitution, thie "social contract:.. 

. ^ 

Stage 6 - Conscience, universal principles; mutual respect and 
' . trust. ^ ' 

' , -i 

Area resource teams and subject specialists carf provide morfe information 
tfti Kohlberg 's theory and -ideas for adapting his ideas in the social^ stud 
ies curriculum, 

^ -— * ' 

rirst Things; Valxies is a sound filmstrip' series^* useful at elementary 

levels, especially ptimary. ' Guidance Associat/es,. Pleasantville, JH.Y, 

- Moral Reasoning . Xerox Education Publications^ Columbus, -(Jhio, is a. 40- 
page pamphlet with case studies vfor Levels 7-12.-* 
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Z . DIAGNOSING AND DEVELOPING SK]pa.S ' . 

A basic strategy sequence for skill diagnosis and-tvelopment is: 
1. .Identify the skill appropriate to the task.J 

2i Administer a diagnostic instnnnent which is simple to administer 
^and check. 

3. Divide the class into groups according to degree of iiastery. 

4.. Set up activities for students who were successful, which permit 
' them to apply their skills ta content under study. This allows 
' time for the teach^ to' teach the skill to those students who' have 
not yet mastered it. 

5. Establish a system for recording the skills program for each stu- 
dent. One way would be to develop a chart for the class, listing 
the skills for the program across the top and student names down 
the side-. As each student masters a skill, he/she is checked off. ^ 
. This enables the teachet^jto jLdentify quickly skill deficiencies . 
of individual students and of the class as a whole. 

The following is a sample diagnostic instnmient.^ 

^ « 

Skill: Distinguishing between' statements of fact and statemegts of 
opinjton \ - ^ ^ 

Directions: Place an, F Keside statements of fact and an 0 beside state- 
uSfents of opinion. (The teacher should read the items albud to prevent 
reading ability from being a factor:) 



1. _^ ^Fairfast'County is in Virginia. 

2. The Bushmen live in Africa. 
■ ■ «* 

3. Ralph Nader is America's greatest consumer advocate. 

4. Seattle is northwest of Miami. 

5. Richard Nixon was a great president. 



. ■ ■} ■ ■ • 

^^For further examples, see Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills 
and Critical Thinkfhg, Washington, D. C.t National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1971. 
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DECISION-MAKING 

* ' * 

Social studies education is suppo^^ed 'to help young citizens to betome 
rational, decision-makers .so th^t they can. resolve personal problems and 
influence public policy through effective social adtiox\. 

The outl^lne below depicts a decision-making procesd. 

. . / ^ " ^' ^ ' V' . * 

DEGISION-MAKER - ^ 



Problem 



Gathers facts, selected con-, 
cepts, generalizations from' 
social sciences and other 
sources , * 



Analyses Values involved ^in the 
problda. Clarifies personal.^ 
attitudes toward these values^ 



Synthesis 



Uses knowledge and value 
analysis to examine altern- 
ative courses of action and 
their consequences 



Conclusion 








chooses course of 


action' 







Action 



Tak^s* action to effect" 
the goals valued 
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Decision-making In the classroom may take place in a variety of ways: 

1. Given a situation (game, role-playing, community activity) 
*• . • student /group est^ablisbes, or has established for it,' spe- 
* cific goals, for the activity. Facts are gathered and evalu- 
ated in view of the goals determined and the individual's/ 
group's values. Various courses of action aiid their con- 

^ ' ^ sequence^^are considered. A course of action is selected 
in terms of goals valued. • 

2. One student/group compares decisions made^ in* classroom 
setting with those of another student /group*. . Student/ ^ 
group compares^, similarities and differences and .analyzes * 
and Qetermineft why, in a given situation^ decisions^may 
vary.. ' , 

3. Student /group analyzes^ decision-making process foll6wed 
in historical event such as a declaration of war, pass- 
age qtf Social Security Act,- appointment of JSup'reme Court- 

' justices. Student /group researches the event. Student/ 
grdiip 'discusses whether, given the same data, a different 
decision might have been xeach^ed, and justifies. This 
activity can be carried out in a variety of ways includ- 
ing role-play, panel discussion, etc. / 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 



Social participation is one of^he four major components of the social 
studies curriculum. It is not enough to have children know things^ mas* 
ter' skills, and understand value§. It is important to help ^students 
apply knowleage, skills, and»^yalue's to issues in the real worldj This 
can be done by simulating theseHssues in the »cl«ss room, using the school 
and. community as a participatory laboratory, of encouraging student action 
outside school time. Social'^articipation gives students thg opportunity 
to transfer classroom learning into' school and community action. 

For example, students can: i 

1. Become involved in peer-group activities. 

a. student goveifr^nt 

b. clubs and organizations 

c. school problems and issues 

d. classroom activities, ^discussions, jrole-playing 



2# Become involved in community activities. 

a. local action' grw^tfib;,,^^^ ^ — 

b. human relations, Head5?^Ett^^ospital work, tutoring 
programs, etc. ^ ' ^ , V - 

^ c. political activities:^ registering voters^ volunteer- 
/ ing for campaign activity, etc. r 



3'. Gain increased awareness of the ability to' effect change. 

, a. involvement in state and*nat;>l^onal politics 

^ b. seeking out problems that need solutions and acting to 
/p' find solutions 
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GROUP DYNAMICS A . 

Group dynaadcs* is concerned with processes of interaction within a groijp 
and with the roles that individuals play in groups. 

All groups have leaders and followers. Other group ro'l^s are Mockers, 
dominators, initiators, railroaders, comedians, etc. Students should be 
helped to be aware of their' roles and how they affect group behavior. 
They should also be helped to understand maintaining group solidarity. 
These objectives caxi be accomplished through games, rple-playing, exer- 
cises on reaching consensus, and other techniques. Students and& teachers 
need to understand that the arts of discussing and solving problems in 
groups are arts which require training and mastery of '*group dynamics" 
.skills; these processes arfe just a^ important as the substantive solu- 
''tions that students aim at. Area resource teams and subject specialists 
can provide concrete^ ideas on teaching group dynamics. - 

The following ^M^xamples of group dynamics strategies: 

1 » Recognizing group roles ^ 

a. Write selected roles on sheets of paper (leader., initia- ^ 
tor, information jgiver, blocker ,t-dominator, question . 

' asker, etc.). Give on^ sheet secretly to each studejit.f,, 

b. Give the group a problem to solve. . - ^ ^ 
i J^c. Tel^ each student to play his/her role white the^group, 
^ ' ahtj^pts to solve the problem. 

d. Aflfer about 15 minutes, stop the discussion, 
/e. Have group members try to identify the roles •^hat each 
played. " » 

f.»'Have students discuss how a group should 4eal with each X5> 
•'"role, which role>s^ promoted group solidarity, what roles 
hindered group solidarity, y \ ^ 

. g. Ask the^ group what they leatped about the roles people 
play ^in- "groups. 



V 



2,. Observing and analyzing group behavior; The Fishbowl 
a. Divide the class into two groups. 

h. Place one group in a circle and assign a topic to discuss. 

c. Place the other group in another circle outsid^e th6 dis- 
cussion circle. / Assign each student ^in the outer circle 
one student to observe. They should observe such things 
as: 

(l7 ' Was the student you watched a leader or follbwA? 
^ (2) Howt often did the student speak? ^ ^ ^ 

(3) ' Was^ the student interrupted? Did the student 

interrupt others? 

(4) Did the student participate actively? Did the 
student withdraw? . , ^ 

1 ? 

d. After a few mifiutes, stop "the discu^on. J 

e. Have members of the outer circle give f eedbac^ to mem- 
bers of the inner circle. You may wish to'sf^are feedback 

, -20- • 
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^ to the gromp' in a whole'^ather than mentioning names of ^ ' 
individual students. . c . ^ ' ' - 7 * 

f. After 'the feedback, have the two groups" ^exchange places. 
Repeat the px/ocess. . . ^ ^ 

g. Ask the students vhat they have leai3?ned about group 
behavior. ' 



Reaching group consensus; Stop Action 

a. Divide' students into groups of five. 

b. Gi^e'each student a rt^t of ten opinion stateiients on 
a topic; 

c. At the top of. the p^ge, wr^ 





.(1) Agree strongly 

(2) Agree 

(3) Neutral/iK) opinion 

(4) Disagree 

(5) Disagree •strongly 

d. Tell- each group triey have 15 minutes tb reach consensus on 
as many \statementj3 as possible. Tell each group to Select 
a recotciar who will ^cotd the appropriate numbet (1-5) 

^ besidfe the statements on which the group reaches 'conseh-* 
, 5US. Eig[>ljEiln that' consensus is not a majority; it is a 
position tnat every metnber of t^ie group can accept. 

e. ^ After eight minutes tell each group, to stop. 

f. Have each group take -five minutes to* discuss the follow- 
ing questions:*' ^ • 



(I) Do you need^a leader? Do you hav^ one? How did ^ 

h6/she get to be one^ • . 
(Z) Is everyone participating? Have any ideas beian 

passed over? . ^ . * 

(3) Does the grou^) have a plan for npaking its decisions? 
(Did you decide 4iow co decide before you statted 
decrying?) ^ n . - " . 

(4) How c^n the. group function more ef f iciently?^ * 

g. After five min^^s, have the group ga^b^ck to the t^sk. 

h. ^ After eight minutes, stop the^ group. \ . \ 

i. * Discuss *how each gijoup functioned^ Did they furibtlon more 

effectively after knalyjsing their group's proceduris? 
j. Ask- the students what they learned about group process.' 
. . , ^'^ \ 

» * ' ' ° ' t ■ • 

.Magic Circle technique" ^ (Elementary) . . \ 

* ' • \ y 

In the Wgic'Ci^cl§ technique, the students land their teacher 

(facilitato.f-lei^der) Verbally explore themselves and each other 

through group Inter act ion.. They share feelings, Xeam to listen 

- ' ' -21--. 
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and observe others, iiiq>rove conmmnication, and understand respon 
sibility for the effect of each^s behavio,r. . 

Guidelines for t;he circle * * ^ 

a. .Students sit in a circle. 

b. One peraQtl speaks at a time. ^ ^ 
Person speaks^on the topic. ^ 

d. No value judgments are made. 

e. Student .should be^encpuraged but not forced to speak. 

f. Length of time per. circle depends on interest of students. 

Sanq>le topics^ for circle: ? 
a« I feel happy when^^ ' 

b. I'm afraid of ^ < ' ^ ' 



fc. One way I helped .was_ 



d. I get into trouble when_ 
A friend is 
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OPEN TEACHING/LEARNING 



This approach to teaching and learning is not limited by the physical, 
environment. It i^ an attitude incorporating access for students to a 
wide variety^ of learning techniques and materials. Open teaching and 
learning can be employed in^either a self-contained or a physically open 
classroom. 

^ ' / . . : • 

Following are some ideas and terms coimBonly associated with open education 

1. Integrated Curriculum ' * • ' 

An interdisciplinary theme, such as the westward movement or 
conflict, can be used to teach a total unit or curriculum. For ' 
.example, the westward movement can be used as a central idea to 
teach the following: 

* > 

. . Social Studies - identifying reasons for moving j people involved, 

routers follbwed, problepis encountered, decisions * • 
made, etc. Si> 
Mathematics - measuring distances, keepii0 statistics, interpret- 
ing grajJhs andfr' charts ^ ^ 
Language Arts - discussing and wfiting diaries, letters; reading 

documents ; spelling ; vocabulary 
Music - performing songs and dances of the period; examining and 

playing instruments of the period ' ^ / 

Science - identifying plimatic conditions , flora and fauna of the 

prairie, food sources; ' examining principles of machinery, 
medical science of the period, sanitation 
Foreign Language - learning and tracing t.erms used by different 

immigrant groups . 
Physical Education - participating in games >and dances of the 

period , i * • 

2. Facilitator 

*> 

A term used to describe the teacher's role in an open learning envir- 
onment.. The facilitator might function in any or all of thei^folloi/- 
ing ways: , I " ^ 

- provide resource help to assist s^tudents in^ learning 

- diagnose sturfents^ individual, needs ^ 

- provide .a variety pf materials, activities, approaches to 
suit individual needs - 

- involve students in. self -evaluation 

- guide and show interest in students as individuals 

3. Learning Center • * 

A visually attractive, specialized area,, such as^a table, that con- 
, *tain^ multilevel and multimedia materials or activities, directions 
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~ for their use^ and a means for recording work completed. There may 
be multiple centers in the same rooirt, emphasizing one 'or more learn 
ing objectives dealing with content, skills, values, or{ social paij- 
ticipa^ion. A center tan be used by small groups or in^dividuals. 
-> _ « » 

4. Learning Activity Package (LAP) 

A learning activity package is^ a method of individualizing instruc- 
tion. It is a written, attractively packaged series* of activities 
which allow for some choice by students. LAPs usually include: 

a. Rationale a brief statement of 'the, pyrpose :of the LAP« * 

b. Objectives indicatijog what the studept should be able to 
do after the completion of th,e LAP. 

c. Pretest - to help student determine which LAP activities 
pursue. ' ^ 

d. Series of activities, some required, some optional. Each 
activity indicates:* 

« 

(1) What the student is to do. 

(2) Where he/she is to do it. * ^ ' 

. (3) Whether .the activity is individual or done with a group. 

(4) ' Material needs, . 

(5) Provision for teacher to initial completion of the, 
act|.vity. ' ' ^ 

e. Postte^t. 

f. Student evaluation of the LAP 



i 



Activities should provide for: 



a. Use of various mi^ia. 

b. Various learning styles. 

f c. Various levels of difficulty. " - 

' ^ / . ; 

Area resource teams and subject specialist can provide additional 

information and sample LAPs. 

5. Contract - • . ^ 

A contract is a method of individualizing instruction. It is a i 
written agreement between teacher and student (s) in which the stu- 
dent (s) makes a commitment to accept responsibility to ^satisfac- 
torily ^complish agreed-tipon tasks. A- contract may be simple or 
complex. A sample contract follows: 
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Beginning Date 
Coinpletion Date 



I agree to do the following as fulfillment of the objective 

for the unit on " : 

' h 

1. Read 

2. Draw a picture of , 



3. Distribute a survey 'Of 
etcv 



Student Signature 
Teacher Signature 



Record Keeping and Evaluation 

In an open teaching/learning environment, accurate record keeping is 
essential. Some te'chniques that have proved successful are: 

n^""'^Yn^1"1iinaH79^ ^ol^^rT - include completed diagnostic -instru* 
ments, samples on/student work, evaluations, contracts, etc. 

b. Anecdotal records - index cards on which teacher yrites brief ' 
observations^J^ut individual student progress during or after 
clasa,. 

c. Checkiisty^art list skills or tasks across the top and*stu-^ 
,dent najaes down the side. Teacher checks off student accomp- 

lishmrots, skills mastered, etc. This provides an indication* 
of aeneral class needs and of individual weaknesses and 
stjnengths. 

^udent-teacher conference - conferences held .frequently can 
be used to assess student needs, progress, and problems 
Student recorded progress sheets • students , record their 
accomplishments during a specified 'period of time. 

Two examples of individualized. group «sel/-evaluation are /the Class- 
room Environment Checklist and Leaminft in a Small Group: What's 
Going On ? ' Both examples are drawn from Social Education , Washington, 
D.C., National Council for the Social Studies, February, 1974. ^ 
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tEARNIKG IN A S>!ALL GROUP: WHAT'S GOING ON? 



The fol loving questions were developed for you to use with your group to help you under- 
stand better what has bee'il going on while you were working on projects or other tasks. 
In addition to the concepts and information you used and learned, you-^also learned a lot 
about working together. The questions below nay help you learn nore about snail-group 
work itself and how it can operate eff_ectively and efficiently. 

Group Opinion 



1, Where*s the Group in Solving the Problcn? 

How far did you- g€t in 

defining the task? 9 

^collecting the data? ^ 

^exchanging information? 

^analyiing and evaluating data? 

m aking a decision? 
Was the group 

m oving towards solving the problem; why? 

b ogged down; why? 

* 

II. How Well Is the Group Working Together? 



Very far Fairly far . Not so fa. 



IV. 




Are the members 

sharing infonaation? 

expressing different points of viewr helpful in 
seeing all sides of the issue? 

clarifying ideas 6t others? ^ 

building on 4-(3ea3 of others? 

r ^ 

How Well Ara the Group Members Helping Each Other? 



Very well Fairly well Not so well i) 



Lt«\a 



Are members 

encouraging ^ach other? 

^keeping commuW^cation channels open? 

helping to seCtie disputes? 

getting the discussion off dead center? 

getting and giviitL feed— (i.e. , checking out 

vou or others ffeel%3r think)? 



Very well Ftirly well NoC so well 



how 



What Are the Problems You Think the Gro^p Needs to Work On? 
How can you work on these problems? 
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1 • Grouping 



''Students can be placed In small groups within a class for a 
varietT^ of reasons^. Grouping can Je a nfethod of individualiz- 
ing instruction. . . - 

• a. ' Skill Groups -fStudents are grouped on the basis of level 

of mastery of a specific skill. The teacher spends most' of • 
his/her time^vlth students who have the greatest need. Skill 
groups change, based on teacher diagnosis, each tiine a new 
skill is introduced, 

b. Interest Groups - Students are grouped for certain tasks, 
subordinate to a theme or unit, based on their interest in 
the task. 

c. Maintenance Groups - Students who are supjiortive are grouped 
with students who need support from peers^ 

d. Special-Purpose Groups - When there is a bulk of material to 
analyze, groups .of students take a portion of the data to ana- 

* lyze, synthesize, -and suinnarize for the whole class. 

There is some evidence to indi-cate. that groups of five function more 
effectively than groups of other sizes. Evid^ence also indicates that, 
especially in ah increasingly depersonalized society, ^students should 
' function in the same group for an extended period of time, unless, 'of 
course^ groups are based on specific need, such as ski,ll, groups. 
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H. INQUIRY 



/ 



The term "inquiry" refers both to an ^attitude and to a process. At one 
leve|, -inquiry 'is an attitude on the part of students and teachers which 
indicates that a valuable method of^l^aming is to develop skills and 
processes of thinking that are at^east as important as the information 
itselr. The inquiring teacher^oes not provide all the answers; the 
teacher encourages studen|:^ to discover answers for themselves ar^d con- 
centrates^ his/her energies on helping students master these proce$ses 
of discovery. 



Inquiry also refers to a aore formalized method of investigation, 
process includes: 

sing atr issue to Investigate. 




This 



Stating a hvpothefels (what the student thinks about the 
Issue b^ore he/she has investigated it). 



3. Gathering information about th^ issufe and maintaining a. 
record of the information. 

4. Organizing the information (this generally implies classi- 

* fying the data under main headings, such as : (1) Supports: 
hypothesis; (2) rejects hypothesis; (3) suggests a modifi- 
cation of hypothesis; (4) does not relate to hypothesis. 

5. Analyzing the information by testing it against 'such ques- 
tions as: (1) What is the source; is 'the source biased? 
(2) Is .i/t'an important or minor point? (4) Is it sTup- 
ported by other information? • » • 

6. Synthesizing the information , e.,g., stating what the infor-^^ 
mation tends to showVqy correlating the information. 

7« Drawing %a^;irbriclugion. This ,jn^ require retaining, revising,, 
or -rejecting th^ original hypcrchesls, and becomes a general- 
ization/ ' . ^ 



8. ng^^orting the conclusions with data. 

9. Evaluating the process of investigation to determine what 
was lefarried about- the issue and about* how to' investigate 
an issue. . * 



^ ^^^jSubordinat^d to each of these component processes, of inquiry are many 
'Specific skills, which, dur^jag the process of investigation, mustf, be 
taught or/ reinforced^N.e.g. ;^^dlstlnguishing fact from opinion; recog- 
nlfliing b^as ;/dlstinguishing between primary arid secondary sources; 
etc. I ^- 



summ^is^nfi 
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-BVALUATINS DATA* 



When having students evaluate data (readings, films, pictures, arti- 
facts, etc.) the teacher must- be aware of the level- of complexity of 
-the material and capabilities of the studeiT±. "Evaluate" could mean 
a 'very simple "Yes, I like it" or No, I don\ like it because..." 
and that may be perfectly, appropriate on some ocTcas^ions. However, 
upst of ^ the time a more complicated process iB 'indicated which will 
iyiclude some or all of th^ following: 

1. Distinguish between fact and fiction. • * • 

2. Draw inferences and make generalizations from concrete evi-' 

- dence such as p^icture^s, artifacts, and classroom activities. ^ 

3. Compare thformation from various sources; recognizing agree- 
ment or contradiction. 

4. List reliability of sources; exercise judgment as to the use 
of. sources. ^ * 

5. Support opinion with evidence. / 

6. Distinguish emotflonal appeal from reason: Recognize stereo- 
types and generalization?, 

i 7. Make logical inferences from data. 

8. Recognize bias. 

9. Distinguish between fact and opinion. ^ 

10. Determine viewpoint of author or speaker. 

11. Examine material for consistency, reasonableness, and freedom 
from bias. , • 

12. Recogni&e propaganda and the uses of propaganda. ^ 

13. Recognize stated or unstated assumptions. 



* For exercises and test items illustrating the varlpus evaluative, 
processes, see Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills and 
Critical Thinking , Washington, D. C: National Council for -the 
Social Studies, 1971. /*♦ * * . 
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J. QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES 



.One^jmajor goal of education is to develop "critical thinking." A use- 
fui definition of this, phrase is that it includes, all thought processes 
beyond the memory category. In his book. Classroom Questions ^ Nbri^is 
M. Sanders outlines the taxonomy of questions as .follows: 



MEMORY: 
T^SLATION: 

INTERPRETATION: 

APPLICATION:. 



IThe student recalls or recognizes information. 

The student changes information into a tfym- 
•bolic form or language. 

The student discovers relationships among JE^tt^, 
generalisations, .definitions, valuea, arid skills. 

' i ' ' ' ' 
Tlie student solves 'a lifelike j^oblem that ' 

requires the identification of the issue arxd 

the selection and use of ap*propriate general^ 

izations and skills. 



\ 



ANALYSIS: The student so Ive^s^ a, problem in the light of 

•conspious knowledge of the parts and forms of 
thinking,. ' ' ♦ , - • — - 

SYNTHESIS: . Jhe' student solves a problem that requires orig- 

,v' l^^lj creative thinking. ' ♦ ' 

EVALUATION: The -student makes'a judgn^ent of good or bad, 

' right or wrong, according to standards he/she 

designates. ^ . : 

i. . ' , . 

By mastering the taxonomy, a teacher can lead students into all kinds of 
thinking through careful use of questions that require students to use 
ideas, rather than simply remember them. A teacher who'offers students 
appropriate experiences in translation, interpretation, /application, 
analysis, synthesis, and .evaluation can be assured that /instruction in 
every aspect of critical thinking is being provided. \ 

Following is an example of seven levels of questions which students might 
be asked about the fifth amendment to the Constitution. 



MEM)RY: 



What rights : are guaranteed to the individual by 
the fifth amendment? 



i 



RANSLATION:, 



Restate this in your own words, "...nor shall be 
compelled in any criminair~case to be a Witness 
against himself." 



ERLC 
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INTERPRETATION: 



What does this mean? "♦..nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for public use^, without just compen- 
sation." 



APPLICATION: (Memory) What does it mean when someone pleads 

the Fifths? Under what circumstance might you use 
the Fifth? 



ANALYSIS: 
.SYNTHESIS: 



EVALUATION: 



Why do we need the right to remain, silent? 

If you could make changes in the fifth amendment 
to insure greater^ protection of the innocent or 
insure that the guilty are discovered and punished, 
what changes would you make? Be prepar^4 to defend 
any changes. 

The right to remain silent protects both the inno- 
cent and the guilty. Is this tight more important 
than punishing the guilty? Why or why not? 





0 \ 
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